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THE SEACOAST IN NORTH CAROLINA 
HISTORY, 1763-1789 


By Cuarites CurisTopuHEerR CRITTENDEN 


An inhabitant of the coastal plain of Maryland or Virginia, who 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century had chanced to go to 
eastern North Carolina, would have been struck by the apparent 
similarity of the waterways to those he had known at home. In the 
northeastern section he would have seen Albemarle and Currituck 
sounds; in the central east, Pamlico, Bogue, and Core sounds; and 
in the southeast, the Cape Fear River. In each of these sections, 
but especially in the first two, he would have been impressed by the 
great network of sizable rivers and creeks which flowed into the 
larger bodies of water. Here, he would have thought, was a region 
ideal for the navigation of vessels large and small. 

Great would have been his astonishment when told that these broad 
rivers and sounds were, in reality, not only shallow, but also cut off 
from the ocean by an almost continuous stretch of sand-reefs across 
which the inlets, although fairly numerous, were shoal and danger- 
ous; that, except the Cape Fear, not a single large river emptied 
directly into the ocean within North Carolina’s boundaries; and 
that even the Cape Fear was rendered hazardous by the shoals which 
obstructed its mouth. Moreover, as if these handicaps to navigation 
were not sufficient, there were added for good measure three prom- 
ontories which were among the most treacherous in the world— 
Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout, and Cape Fear. It is not difficult to 
understand why, with such obstacles in the way, North Carolina has 
never been able to develop a great overseas commerce. 
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The North Carolina coast is more than three hundred miles in 
length. From the Virginia line in the north to within twenty-five 
miles of Cape Hatteras, its trend is southeast, while from that 
point to Cape Hatteras it is nearly due south. From there to Winyah 
Bay, in South Carolina, the beach runs in a general southwesterly 
direction, being indented with three great concave bends—Raleigh 
Bay, which terminates at Cape Lookout; Onslow Bay, which ends 
at Cape Fear; and Long Bay, stretching as far as Cape Romain, in 
South Carolina. 

Along most of this stretch of coast a series of long, narrow, sandy 
islands, varying from one-fourth of a mile to nearly four miles in 
width, separate the inland waterways from the ocean. These reefs 
form part of a great tract of sand which girdles the continent, but 
which is in most places so far beneath the surface of the water as to 
furnish no impediment to navigation. For centuries they appear to 
have maintained approximately the same position in which they now 
are, having been able to withstand the attacks of the waves because 
here the floor of the ocean, instead of dropping away suddenly as it 
does on many coasts, slopes off so gradually as greatly to diminish 
the force of the assault. 

On the banks the sand, moved by the wind, assumes the form of 
actual dunes, which, advancing along the beach, are able to bury 
shrubbery, trees, and even houses. At the water’s edge it is kept 
perpetually in motion by the waves, which, breaking obliquely to the 
shore, cause a gradual drift along the beach. These tiny particles of 
matter, moved hither and thither, are constantly tending to find 
their way into the inlets, either closing them up entirely, or else 
causing their channels to shift. Likewise the flood tide carries into 
the inlets a large amount of sand, not all of which is taken out 
again with the ebb. Such forces, although slow, work toward the 
silting up of the inlets, which, were it not for other factors, might 
all have been closed long ago. 

During storms, however, forces so powerful are brought into play 
that these ordinary tendencies count for naught. Within a few hours 
a great tempest can markedly alter a whole section of the coast, 
both opening and closing inlets. During a storm in 1806 William 
Tatham, a United States government surveyor, was an actual “eye 
witness to filling of old inlets and opening of new ones.” A storm 
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of 1846 cut out Hatteras and Oregon inlets, which are still in ex- 
istence. So constantly are alterations taking place that, as Tatham 
wrote, “on this dangerous coast, beset in all directions with shifting 
sands and changing currents, all circumstances indicate that reliance 
on charts, no matter how accurately made, is unsafe.””* 

Both the changing character of the coast and the inaceuracy of 
many of the older maps make it difficult to give an exact description 
of the North Carolina inlets for a period as long ago as the eighteenth 
century. Nevertheless, by a study of the four most correct charts— 
Wimble’s, 1738; Collet’s, 1770;* Mouzon’s, 1775;* and Lewis’s, 
1795—,° it is possible to depict at least the essential features. Al- 
though at one time or another during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century there were in existence more than two dozen inlets, none 
was deep enough for the largest ships of the time to put in, and 
only three could be navigated by vessels of even moderate size. 
These three were Ocracoke, Old Topsail, and the mouth of the Cape 
Fear River.° 

The mouth of the Cape Fear, which was the only means of ingress 
to the whole Cape Fear district, was not so treacherous as some of the 
inlets, but was nevertheless not particularly safe. Only five or six 
miles to the east was dangerous Cape Fear, while extending south 
from the Cape were the notorious Frying Pan Shoals. Moreover, 
even if a vessel succeeded in avoiding these hazards, it still had to 
pass near the Middle Ground, a sandbank lying in the very mouth 
of the river, and had to cross the bar. Captain John Collet, who for 
years was stationed only a few miles distant at Fort Johnston, 
entered on his map the statement that there were only ten feet of 
water on the bar at low tide. Other authorities gave greater depths: 
Governor Dobbs said that there were eighteen feet;' Wimble gave 
nineteen and one-half feet; and Mouzon, fourteen feet. But it is 
likely that each of these figures relates merely to high-water depth. 
Although Collet’s statement is probably to be trusted, vessels drawing 
more than ten feet of water undoubtedly were able to put into the 


1This description of the littoral is taken from ‘‘Additional Inlets on the North Carolina 
Coast,” a pamphlet issued by the North Carolina Fisheries Commission Board, 1923. 

2James Wimble, Chart of His Majesty’s Province of North Carolina. 

* John Collet, A compleat Map of North-Carolina from an actual Survey. 

*Henry Mouzon and others, An Accurate Map of North and South Carolina, 

*Samuel Lewis, The State of North Carolina from the best Authorities. 

* Technically, the last was not an inlet. 

Colonial Records of North Carolina, V, 158. (Cited hereafter as C. R.) 
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river. In 1769 a warship of fourteen feet draft crossed the bar,* 
and merchant vessels of as many as three hundred registered tons 
could sail in,® although even when much smaller than this they seem 
to have been forced to unload at least part of their cargoes before 
being able to proceed up the river as far as Wilmington.’® The 
laws regulating pilots’ fees on the Cape Fear provided, before 1775, 
for vessels with a draft of as many as eighteen fect, and, immediately 
after the Revolution, for those drawing as many as twenty feet. 

Leading from Onslow Bay into Core Sound, somewhat less than 
100 miles to the northeast of the mouth of the Cape Fear River, and 
about twelve miles to the northwest of Cape Lookout, was Old Topsail 
Inlet,* having a low-water depth of a little more than twelve feet.’ 
Although near Cape Lookout, Old Topsail does not seem to have 
been as dangerous as most of the other inlets. The preamble of an 
act of 1766 called it “very safe and Navigable for Vessels of Great 
Burthen.’** Moreover, the number of wrecks occurring there was not 
large, at least when compared with the number occurring at other 
places on the North Carolina coast. The great obstacle to the develop- 
ment of trade was that the inlet led merely to the little town of 
Beaufort, and lacked suitable communications, either by land or by 
water, with the regions of Albemarle and Pamlico sounds to the 
north, with the Cape Fear district to the south, and with the hinter- 
land to the west. Thus, although probably safer than either Ocracoke 
or the Cape Fear, Old Topsail in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century was never so extensively used as either of them. 

About fifty miles to the northeast of Cape Lookout and some thirty 
miles southwest of Cape Hatteras was Ocracoke” Inlet, opening from 
Raleigh Bay into Pamlico Sound. Concerning this inlet the most 
minute details are given in a pamphlet, published in 1795,’° in 


§ Tbid., VIII, 31. 

*North Carolina Historical Commission archives, register of shipping for Port Bruns- 
wick, 1763-1775, kept by William Dry, the collector of customs. 

10 Wilmington Centinel and General Advertiser, June 18, 1788. 

This inlet was sometimes called merely ‘“Topsail,’’ while Wimble and Mouzon called it 
“Core Sound.” Today it is known as “Beaufort,” this name having been applied as early 
as the eighteenth century. The Topsail Inlet of today is farther to the south, some four miles 
below New Topsail. The multiplication of names for a single inlet, and the use of a single 
name for more than one inlet, easily leads to confusion in other cases as well as in this. 

12, Wimble, Collet, and Mouzon all give its depth as fifteen feet. This, however, was prob- 
ably at high water, and would give a low-water depth of twelve feet, two inches. To de- 
termine the rise of the tide, see ‘“‘Additional Inlets on the North Carolina Coast,” p. 63. 

13 State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, 684. (Cited hereafter as S. R.) 

44In the eighteenth century the spelling of this word took many different forms—0O-c-c-a- 
c-0-c-k, O-c-a-c-o-c-k, etc. ; 

1% Jonathan Price, “A Description of Occacock Inlet,” reprinted in North Carolina His- 
torical Review, III, 624-635. 
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which the writer tries to stimulate commerce by minimizing the 
dangers as much as possible. Into the minutiae it is not necessary 
to go, but suffice it to say that at best he makes out but a poor case, 
and that in his deseription the words “shoal” and “dangerous” appear 
again and again. Although Ocracoke was the deepest inlet opening 
into the whole region of Albemarle, Currituck, and Pamlico sounds, 
and although more vessels put in there than through any other 
North Carolina inlet, its commerce was never for any extended 
period of time able to rival that of such great ports as Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. Contemporaries spoke of the “contemptible 
Port of Ocracoke,’”® or of “the insignificance of the place.’”*’ 

Even after an incoming vessel had made a safe passage over the 
bar at Ocracoke, which had a low-water depth of thirteen or fourteen 
feet, ** there were still shallow channels to be navigated before a port 
could be reached. Small craft drawing less than six feet of water 
might pass through Teach’s Hole, a channel about half a mile in 
breath which was named after the notorious pirate who was said to 
have used it. But vessels of greater draft, if they were to proceed to 
a port, must go through the Swash, or channel, in which there were 
only eight and one-half or nine feet of water.’® So shallow was the 


Swash that “no vessel of burthen can pass it until they discharge 


gS. R., XIII, 367. 

17 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Fourteenth Report, Appendix, part x, The Manu- 
scripts of Lord Dartmouth, II, 458. Besides Ocracoke, Old Topsail, and the mouth of the 
Cape Fear, there were several lesser inlets. The depth of most of these is given by both 
Wimble and Mouzon, but, since these authorities probably refer only to high-water depth, 
it is necessary to allow for the rise of the tide, varying at different points, to determine the 
low-water depth. Only the latter will be given here. To determine the rise of the tide at 
various points, see ‘Additional Inlets on the North Carolina Coast,” p. 63. Some five miles 
south of the Virginia line, and opening into the northern part of Currituck Sound, was New 
Currituck Inlet, through which, although the depth was only about five feet, a large part of 
the commerce of Currituck Sound at one time passed. Governor Tryon wrote to Secretary 
of State Hillsborough, April 24, 1769, that ‘‘small sloops and schooners may indeed sail 
through Currituck Inlet.” C. R., VIII, 31. To the south, just opposite Roanoke Island, 
was six-foot Roanoke Inlet, through which the Lost Colony is supposed to have ventured. 
Governor Burrington, writing to the commissioners of the customs on July 20, 1736, said of 
this inlet: ‘‘Very few Vessels and of small Burden use it, by reason of the great danger 
there is in passing, the Channel often shifting. I have known this Inlet to have no more 
than six feet and a half of water on the Bar.” JIJbid., IV, 170. Farther down the coast, 
twenty-five miles west of Old Topsail, and leading to Swansborough and the little White Oak 
River, was Bogue Inlet, with a depth of six feet. Then, to the southwest, came six-foot Bear 
Inlet, and farther still, three-foot New River Inlet, leading to the New River and Onslow 
Courthouse (later Jacksonville). About eight miles north of Cape Fear, and opening from 
the ocean into the Cape Fear River, was New Inlet, opened by a storm in 1760, and de- 
scribed by a merchant of Brunswick two years later as being navigable for loaded sloops 
drawing six feet of water. A. L. Fries (editor), Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, I, 
259. This inlet is shown by Collet as being open in 1770, but Mouzon and Lewis indicate 
that it was closed in 1775 and 1795, respectively. The latter two authorities may be wrong, 
however, for in 1783 it was not only open, but was of sufficient importance to have its own 
pilots. S. R., XXIV, 506. At least two other inlets have at one time or another been called 
“New,” one of them being open today. Besides all these there were several other inlets, none 
of which is worthy of separate mention. 

18 Governor Dobbs wrote to the board of trade, Jan. 4, 1755, that the depth was sixteen 
feet at high tide. C. R., V, 316. Wimble and Mouzon gave the depth as seventeen feet, but 
this probably was for high water. Three feet must be subtracted for the rise of the tide. 
1%® “Description of Occacock Inlet’; C. R., IV, 171; Collet’s Map. 
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Cargo, and can only return again half loaded, & have the Remainder 
[of their cargo] sent down in Lighters, Sloops or Periaquas | perri- 
augers |.””*° Indeed many vessels, too large to attempt to pass through 
the Swash, unloaded their entire cargoes onto lighters at Beacon 
Island Road, just within the bar, usually receiving other cargoes in 
return.” 

Thus Ocracoke Inlet, Old Topsail Inlet, and the mouth of the Cape 
Fear River were all so handicapped that, unless greatly improved, 
they could not be expected to develop into great channels of com- 
merce. One handicap, which has already been discussed, was the 
element of danger on the coast. But most important of all was the 
fact that none of the inlets was deep enough to accommodate vessels 
of more than medium size. 

But if the facilities for ocean-going vessels were poor, it was not 
because of lack of efforts at betterment. Attempts to improve condi- 
tions were made all during the period, 1763-1789, being especially 
noticeable in the years immediately following the Revolution. Carried 
on both by the government and by private individuals, these attempts 
may be divided into two groups. In the first place were those which 
involved merely the improvement of those channels and harbors 
already existent by such work as the erection of markers, the regu- 
lation of pilots, or the construction of trading stations at advan- 
tageous points. In the second place were those which involved the 
artificial creation of entirely new facilities such as canals and inlets. 
Most of the work undertaken before the Revolution was of the first 


type, while after 1783 more attention was directed toward that of 
the second variety. 


In the attempt to improve the facilities already at hand, numerous 
laws were enacted. But, although minor changes were made from 
time to time, the essential provisions remained the same. The act 
of 1783 “for facilitating the navigation, and regulating the pilotage 
of the several ports of this State” may be used to illustrate much of 


=O. R., V, 316. 

™ “Description of Occacock Inlet.” That not only the Swash, but also other channels in 
the sounds were dangerous is shown by many of the laws of the period. An act of 1766, for 
instance, included the statement that “considerable Injuries have frequently happened to 
divers Merchants who have sent their Ships and Vessels to Bath, Edenton, and New Bern, 


by Reason of the Badness of the Channels leading to the said Places[,] the Insufficiency and 

egligency of the Pilots, the Want of Staking out the said Channels, and making the won 14 
tion more easy, whereby the Trade of those parts of the Province is greatly impaired.” 
8S. R., XXIII, 667. 
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this legislation. For all the ports of entry (Brunswick, Beaufort, 
Bath, Roanoke, and Currituck) it appointed commissioners of navi- 
gation*® who were to see that, wherever necessary, channels were 
staked out and beacons erected. To pay for this work a tonnage 
duty was levied upon vessels passing through those inlets and chan- 
nels where marking was needed. [ines were laid upon persons who 
should throw overboard into the channels or rivers any oyster shells, 
stones, or other ballast, or who should wilfully pull down any beacon, 
stake, or other mark. 

The same act made it the duty of the commissioners of the various 
ports to regulate pilots, examining them and licensing them** only 
after they had given bond for good behavior. Pilots’ rates were 
fixed for the Cape Fear River as far up as Wilmington, for Old 
Topsail Inlet, for Ocracoke Inlet, and from thence to Edenton, Bath, 
Washington, and New Bern. If a pilot at Ocracoke or on the Cape 
Fear offered his services and had them refused, he was nevertheless 
entitled to the same fees he would have received had his services been 
accepted ; but, on the other hand, if anywhere on the coast a pilot 
refused to go to the assistance of a vessel which he saw give a signal, 
he was subject to a fine.” 

Pilots did not always faithfully perform their duties. Sometimes 
they refused to offer their services until vessels had already passed 
over the most dangerous places.” At other times they entered into 
partnerships which were said to be harmful to trade.** During the 
Revolution the pilots of Ocracoke were accused of “rascality,” when, 
considering the rates allowed them too low, they formed an associa- 
tion and for a brief period refused to aid any vessel whatsoever.” 

The first lighthouse was built soon after the Revolution. In 1784 
the legislature authorized the construction of such a safeguard on 
the Cape Fear, “at the extreme point of Baldhead or some other 
convenient place near the bar of said river, in order that vessels may 
be enabled thereby to avoid the great shoal called the Frying-Pan.” 
To raise a fund for this purpose a special tonnage duty was levied 


™ The commissioners of Port Roanoke were to act for Port Currituck as well. 
33 A licensed pilot was known as a “branch’’ pilot. 

% Ibid., XXIV, 502-508. 

%3 Records of Moravians, I, 259. 

7 See, for example, S. R., XXIV, 589. 

37 Ibid., XIII, 134, 171. 
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upon all vessels coming into the river to trade.** Five years later 
a similar act provided for the erection of a lighthouse on Ocracoke 
Island.” 

It was believed that commerce would be stimulated by the de- 
velopment of a port at Ocracoke. Governor Dobbs and others urged 
that the place be made a port of entry, which seemed logical because 
many vessels unloaded and loaded their cargoes in Beacon Island 
Road and did not got through the Swash at all. Likewise efforts were 
made to promote the growth of a town at Ocracoke. As early as 1753 
the town of Portsmouth, on the northern tip of Core Banks, just 
south of Ocracoke, was created by act of legislature, and was actually 
laid off. But, as was the case with most of the other towns thus 
created in North Carolina, it was never settled.*° In 1790, on a shoal 
just within the inlet, Shell Castle was built, with “warehouses for a 
large quantity of produce and merchandize, a lumber yard and a 
wharf, along side of which a number of vessels are constantly riding.” 
There was some hope that here might be the nucleus of a great port,” 
but this did not prove to be the case. 

Navigation could be made safer, it was thought, by using Cape 
Lookout Harbor, not as a port, but as a haven of refuge for storm- 
tossed vessels. Governor Dobbs, who waxed very enthusiastic about this 
project, had a chart of the harbor drawn.** Indeed, it did prove to 
be the case that ships in distress could put in here and find com- 
parative calm. But, since it was on the ocean side of one of the 
narrow sandbars, and since there was no direct communication with 
the interior, the harbor obviously could not be developed into a center 
of commerce. 

Something more was needed than the mere drawing of maps or 
staking out of channels. As time passed it became more and more 
evident that, if real improvement was to be made, it must be done 
by artificial means. To better conditions in this way efforts were 
made to deepen existing channels, to dig canals, and even to open an 
entirely new inlet between sound and ocean. 

There were several enterprises for deepening existing channels. 
Tor the improvement of New River Inlet, in Onslow County, several 
"8 Tbid., XXIV, 590. 


7 Thid., XXV, 54-55. 


“Description of Occacock Inlet.” On Collet’s Map Portsmouth is made to appear about 
as large as New Bern or Wilmington, but this obviously is a mistake. 

“Description of Occacock Inlet.’ 

@0. R., V, 159. 
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acts were passed, the first as early as 1741. A small amount of 
money for this project was raised by private subscription, and some 
work was actually done.** Governor Dobbs became interested in 
deepening the southernmost of the channels leading inland from Ocra- 
coke. This passage, he thought, might at moderate expense be made 
two or three feet deeper than the Swash, thus giving a channel of 
twelve feet to New Bern, Bath, and Edenton.** The first attempt 
to deepen the Cape Fear came after the Revolution, an advertisement 
in a newspaper of 1788 soliciting private subscriptions for this work, 
the advantages of which were “too obvious to require proof and ex- 
planation.” It was promised that, if subscriptions were liberal, pains 
would be taken to obtain “such information as may be requisite to 
form a machine suitably adapted to the circumstances of the channel 
here to be cleared, with the greatest facility and least expense.”*° 
Needless to say, all projects of the kind, undertaken without a full 
appreciation of the enormous difficulties involved, resulted in failure. 

Attention was also directed toward the digging of canals which 
would provide better channels of entrance and exit for ocean-going 
vessels. An undertaking of particular interest, both before and after 
the Revolution, was that of opening a waterway to connect New Bern 
with Old Topsail Inlet, thus making it unnecessary for vessels sailing 
out of the Neuse River to pass through the Swash and Ocracoke 
Inlet. As early as 1766 an act was passed appointing commissioners 
to do this work by cutting a canal “from the head of Harlow’s Creek 
to the Head of Club Foot’s Creek.”** Similar acts were passed in 
1783*" and 1784,** but the canal was not completed until the nine- 
teenth century, and even then carried only a few small vessels and 
did not pay.*® Another project which excited interest soon after the 
Revolution was that of the Dismal Swamp Canal, which would give 
the Albemarle an outlet to Chesapeake Bay, and which would lie 
partly in Virginia and partly in North Carolina. But, although a 
company to undertake this enterprise was chartered in 1790, the canal 
was not opened until the following century.*® A similar undertaking, 
"a9. R., XXIII, 163, 510-511, 542-544. 

Wiislanton Ocatine! and General Advertiser, June 18, 1788. 

%§. R., XXIII, 684-685. 

%t Ibid., XXIV, 538. 

aoe. ALT a Improvements in North Carolina (Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Nos. 3-4), pp. 74-75. 


Weaver's account is of little value. 
*” Tbid., pp. 69-73. 


U niversity 
Here, as elsewhere, Mr. 
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although of minor importance, was that of providing a better channel 
for small vessels plying between New Bern and Ocracoke by cutting 
a short canal between Turnagin Bay and Long Bay, an act for this 
purpose being passed in 1786." | 

It was even hoped that a new inlet could be opened across the 
sandbanks. An act of 1787 created “the Raleigh Company for 
improving the navigation of Albemarle Sound,” which was to receive 
subscriptions for cutting an inlet, to be called “Raleigh,” across the 
bar near Roanoke Island.*? Later the directors of the company 
held several meetings, carried on the work of raising money, in- 
vestigated the proposed site of the inlet, and took other steps.** But 
in the end the whole project fell through. 

Thus none of the efforts to improve navigation accomplished 
notable results. Men might enact laws upon the subject; they might 
draw maps of proposed harbors; they might stake out channels; they 
might try to dig canals and cut new inlets. But eventually it turned 
out that the problem was too difficult for them, and all through the 
latter part of the eighteenth century storm and sandbank continued 
to take their toll of vessels, jeopardizing the lives of passengers and 
crews, making commerce dangerous and expensive, and lessening the 
number of contacts with the outside world. 


“8. R., XXIV, 825. 
“ Ibid., XXIV, pp. 931-934. See also ibid., pp. 965-966. 


# State Gazette of North Carolina (Edenton), April 23, July 9, 1789. For a list of sub- 


scribers on July 1, 1789, and the amount subscribed by each, see North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Chowan County Papers, April, 1782-Sept., 1805. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMERS’ UNION 


By Cuarues P. Loomis 


Although the Farmers’ Union was introduced into North Carolina 
in 1905, it was not until after the state organization was instituted 
in 1908 that its activities became of state wide importance. During 
the eleven year period following 1910, the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union had a paid-up male membership which was never less than 
12,000 and reached the high water mark of over 33,000 in 1912. 
The activities of the organization during this period may be classified 
as being political, economical, social and educational. 


I 


During the entire existence of the Union in North Carolina, the 
organization has been warned by its members and others to “keep out 
of politics.”* This admonition, however, had reference only to par- 
tisan politics. In fact it was through political means that the influence 
of the organization was felt mostly in the State at large. “Since its 
organization,” says a quotation from a 1916 issue of the Progressive 
Farmer, “the Farmers’ Union has been the most potent factor that 
has ever been brought to bear in legislative matters that affect the 
life and business of agriculture” in the State.’ 


The State Advisory Council, which was sometimes called the 
Legislative Committee, consisted of the executive committee, presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary-treasurer and state organizer-lecturer, 
with the president exofficio chairman, and took upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of getting the legislation which the State Union desired.* 
After 1910 there was a special legislative committee which brought 


1 Progressive Farmer, (Raleigh), May 6, = January 22, 1916, and January 23, 1918; 
and Winston-Salem Journal, December 2, 191 

2 Progressive Farmer, January 22, 1916. * The quotation is from the Farmers’ Union 
column. 

3 Carolina Union Farmer, April 15, 1910, and from correspondence with Union Leaders. 
The Carolina Union Farmer was first a bi-monthly, printed in Marshville by J. Z. Green, 
organizer-lecturer of the State Union. In 1910, the paper became a weekly and was printed 
in Charlotte. In 1911, the Union purchased the paper and edited it in Gastonia until the 
early part of 1912, when it was edited in Raleigh. In May of 1913, the Progressive Farmer 
bought the Carolina Union Farmer from the Union. It agreed to run a Farmers’ Union 
column and the Carolina Union Farmer was discontinued. The Progressive Farmer then 
became the official organ of the organization. 
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measures it desired before the State Union at the annual meetings.* 
The officers of this council used three methods in bringing force to 
bear upon the legislators. They had the membership write letters and 
sign petitions which were sent to the representatives.” They them- 
selves conducted a lobby either at Raleigh or at Washington, and they 
questioned candidates for public office concerning their stand on 
measures which the farmers either did or did not favor.°® 


The sending of letters and signed petitions to legislators was the 
method used most during the earlier years of the organization.‘ In 
the case of the bill for the parcel post, two counties alone sent 
resolutions and ecards signed by 1,500 members.* In 1913 the State 
Legislature was “flooded with petitions” for educational measures.° 
The members in 1915 were asked to “bombard the legislature with 
petitions and letters’’® to secure the legislation which the Union 
supported. Sometimes the locals were urged to make up their own 
petition” and at other times the state oflicers rushed petitions to 
all local secretaries and urged them to get all the members to sign 
and return them.’* Also copies of the resolutions passed in the State 
Union’s conventions were sent to the members of the legislature.'* 

The Council found that the most effective means of securing legis- 
lation was for it to conduct lobbies."* For some time the members of 
the Council met in the office of Clarence Poe, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, who was a member of this committee. Representatives who 
had been members or were friends of the Farmers’ Union were called 
in and plans were made. Sometimes these legislators wrote the bills 
which were to secure the reforms which the Union desired. In the 
eases of the Torrens Land law and the law establishing the Credit 
Unions, Union lawyers and friends drafted the bills.‘° Members 
made speeches before the legislators and sometimes large delegations 
of farmers were called in for the effect of numbers.’® 


4 Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the North Caro’ina Division of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, 1919, p. 10. (Hereafter abbreviated.) 

*Information obtained from Union leaders. Carolina Union Farmer, February 16, 1911. 

* Information from interviews with Union leaders. 

7 Carolina Union Farmer, February 16, 1911; Progressive Farmer, April 8, 1916. 

* Ibid., February 2, 1911. 

® Progressive Farmer, July 3, 1915. 

1 Tbid., February 27,:1915. 

11 Tbid., March 24, 1917. 

12 Tbid., February 13, 1915, and February 26, 1916. 

13 Tbid., January 9, 1915. 

44 Information from Dr. J. M. Templeton, vice-president of the Farmers’ Union. 

+. _pformation from Union leaders. 

Ibid. 
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Candidates for public office were requested to make public their 
stand on certain measures that the Farmers’ Union supported. The 
candidates received a list of the measures supported by the Union 
with the request that they express themselves concerning them. The 
statements of the candidates were printed in the Progressive Farmer" 
to be read by the public. An editorial in the Progressive Farmer in 
1916 claimed that this policy rendered a great service to the people 
of the State.** In 1917 the names of the representatives who voted for 
and against measures supported by the Union were printed in the 
Progressive Farmer.*® 

To pay the expenses of the Council to Washington and to Raleigh, 
the local Unions contributed to the legislative fund.*° In 1920 this 
fund amounted to $556.60."" Most of the legislative demands arose 
out of what the state officers perceived to be the needs of the farmer. 
However, many times county unions brought suggestions to state 
meetings” and in a few cases acted upon their own initiative. Some 
counties requested county commissioners for a county commissioner 
of agriculture.** Mecklenburg County worked for a law against stray 
dogs** and other counties advocated legislation they desired. 

Most of the constructive measures advocated by the I'armers’ Union 
were those which were meant to improve the educational system of the 
State. One year after the State Union had been organized, a resolu- 
tion was passed recommending “that the members . . . encour- 
age and support all measures calculated to improve and perfect our 
educational system.”** In 1917 the Union’s educational committee 
reported that “almost without exception every recommendation ever 
made by the State Farmers’ Union regarding educational matters 
had been written into the public school laws of the State.’’*® 

In 1910 the Farmers’ Union began its fight for the Farm Life 
Schools, which, before the introduction of the Smith-Hughes Schools, 
were the only public agricultural secondary schools in the State. 
In the 1911 assembly, the educational committee of the Senate and 


1? Progressive Farmer, May 13 and 27, and June 3, 1916. 

18 Thid., June 1916. A complete list of the items on which condidates were asked to state 
their stand, may be found in the Progressive Farmer, May 13, 1916. 

1% Tbid., March 24, 1917. 

»” Information from Union Leaders. 

21 Computed from secretary-treasurer’s books. 

2 Minutes of the annual meetings of the State Union. 

% Ibid., 1917, p. 21. Carolina Union Farmer, March 15, 1910. 

™% Ibid., December 22, 1910. 

% Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1909, 37. 

* Ibid., 1910, p. 25 and 26. Winston-Saiem Journal, el 16, 1917. 
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House met with the legislative committee of the Farmers’ Union and 
reported favorably on a plan to establish the Farm Life Schools.” 
The state superintendent of public instruction in his biennial report 
stated that the State Farmers’ Union had “enthusiastically and unan- 
imously favored the establishment of farm-life schools . . . and 
an appropriation therefor.” He also wrote in his report that the 
Farmers’ Union, through its official paper and its local unions, had 
“been carrying on an active and enthusiastic campaign for the 
proposition ever since.’”** Circular letters were sent to county unions 
urging them to codperate with county superintendents in getting these 
schools.” 

The legislature enacted measures which created these schools in 
1911, and the Union claimed much credit for getting it in the statute 
books.*° The county Farm Life Schools made it possible for agricul- 
tural secondary education to be taught. The State appropriated 
$25,000 to any county that would install the specified equipment and 
raise the same amount. In 1914, the Union supported an amendment 
to this law which made it easier to take advantage of the State 
appropriation.” 

The Farmers’ Union also asked the county unions to codperate 
with the county boards and superintendents to see that the law re- 
quiring that agriculture be taught in the rural schools be complied 
with.* 

At the 1916 annual meeting of the State Union, Dr. Clarence Poe, 
editor of the Progressive Farmer, “declared that North Carolina 
would have no compulsory school law of any character . . . had 
it not been for the Farmers’ Union.’”’** He is quoted as having said: 
“The politicians were scared out of their boots when we met 
and passed resolutions favoring compulsory education by a vote of 
about 200 to 2.”°* Former President Alexander claimed that in 
1913 the “local unions flooded the Legislature with petitions for a 
six-months minimum school term and compulsory attendance and 
simply forced the passage of these laws against the wishes of the 


7 Carolina Union Farmer, January 26, 1911. 

*® Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1908-1910, pp. 32-34. 

2 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1910, p. 27. 

*® Public Laws of North Carolina, session 1911, p. 245 ff. Oarolina Union Farmer, Janu- 
ary 11, 1912, and May 6, 1911. Progressive Farmer, March 11, 1911, January 17, 1914 
and January 3, 1915. 

31 Tbid., 1914, pp. 36 and 37. Progressive Farmer, January 17, 1917. Carolina Union 
Farmer, March 16, and 23, 1911. 

3 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1910, p. 25. 

% Raleigh Times, November 15, 1916. 
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politicians of both houses.’’** 


There had been compulsory education 
laws before this time*®® but they and the four-months law** which was 
passed during the Populist Party’s supremacy were inadequate. The 
Farmers’ Union used its influence in getting both the compulsory 
education law and the six-months school law of 1913 enacted.*’ More 
stringent compulsory attendance laws were advocated in 1915,** and 
in 1917 the Union supported the compulsory education amendment 
that was submitted to the people of the State.*® In 1917 the age 
limit for those affected by the compulsory attendance law was in- 
creased so that children between eight and fourteen years of age were 
required to attend school as the Union had advocated.*° The executive 
committee of the Farmers’ Union claimed in 1913 that the 1913 
six-months school law was “the greatest piece of constructive legisla- 
tion placed upon the statute books of North Carolina” during that 
generation.” 

The Farmers’ Union and the state committee on public service 
supported a system of adult education called the Moonlight Schools 
in 1915.*° The bill creating these schools was enacted into law. In 
1919 these schools became a part of the public school system.* 

The Farmers’ Union also advocated that the State appropriate 
$7,500 for traveling libraries.** Only $1,500 was granted for this 
work in 1913, but the amount has been increased since.** These 
libraries have been a great asset to some rural communities.** The 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union has always advocated that agricul- 
ture and home economies be taught in the state educational institu- 
tions and has supported the agricultural extension work.*® In 1912 
the Union advocated the “establishment of a chair of rural economics 
including the subjects of rural codperation and marketing of farm 
products,” at the North Carolina Agricultural and Engineering Col- 

% Progressive Farmer, July 3, 1915. 

%5 Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1908-1910. 

% Simeon A. Delap, “The Populist Party in North Carolina,” Historical papers published 
by Trinity College Historical Society, Series XIV, p. 63-64. 

% Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1910, p. 30 and 1913, p. 36. Raleigh 
Times, Dec. 12, 1912. Progressive Farmer, Dec. 21, 1912; Sept. 6, and Aug. 9, 1913; 
Jan. 3 and 17, 1914. 

% Carolina Union Farmer, Feb. 3, and Mar. 6, 1913. Public Laws of North Carolina, 
Session 1913, pp. 261 ff., 58 ff., and 130 ff. 

%° Tbid., March 24, 1917. 

* Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1914-1916, p. 4. 

“1 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1913, p. 36. 

@ Durham Sun, Nov. 17, 1915. Mtnutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1915, p. 40. 
Public Laws of North Carolina, Session 1919, pp. 337 and 338. 

* Carolina Union Farmer, Mar. 6, 1913. Progressive Farmer, Dec. 21, 1912; Jan. 17 and 
Mar. 8, 1914; and Mar. 24, 1917, and Mar. 22, 1913. 

“Carl C. Taylor, Rural Sociology, p. 275. 


® Minutes of the State Union's semi-annual meeting, 1910, pp. 8 and 11. Progressive 
Farmer, Dec. 24, 1910. Carolina Union Farmer, Dec. 14, 1911. 
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lege.*® When the Department of Agricultural Economics was estab- 
lished, the Union commended the college.*’ This department was 
established in connection with the State Bureau of Markets, which 
was also created partly because it was advocated by the Union.** 
Many other educational measures have been advocated by the Farm- 
érs’ Union, such as plans for divorcing the educational system from 
polities,*® medical inspection of school children,*® uniform certifica- 
tion of teachers,’ free text books for school children,” the county 
superintendents to be elected by the vote of the people,** and the 
State Public School Commission.** In 1913 a resolution was passed 
demanding that country-life text books be adopted and that the old 
arithmetics filled with industrial problems be abolished.” 

The fact is that the Farmers’ Union, during the period when it 
was at its height, advocated and supported practically every pro- 
gressive educational measure. However, the policy has changed in 
later years and resolutions have been made asking that there be no 
interference on the part of the State in administering the six-months 
school law,°® that the legislature prohibit the newspapers from print- 
ing anything but truth, that there be no eight-months schools,°’ and 
that “school foolishness” be abolished and fundamentals taught.** 

In 1911 the Farmers’ Union urged the farmers to write and ask 
their representatives to vote for the Torrens Land law which had been 
framed by a Union attorney.” From that date until it was enacted 
by the legislature in 1913 the Union fought for this law,"° which was 
to obviate the necessity of tracing the titles of land back to their 
original owners each time the land changed hands. Although the law 
has never been used to any great extent, the Union has urged that 
farmers take advantage of it and that state officials put it into effect.” 


* News and Observer, December 13, 1912. Progressive Farmer, December 21, 1912. 

Progressive Farmer, January 3 and 17, 1914. Minutes of the State Union’s annual 
meeting, 1913, p. 38. 

* Ibid., pp. 37 and 38. Progressive Farmer, June 21, 1913. 

* Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1916, p. 25 and 26. Raleigh Times, De- 
cember 12, 1912. 

% Progressive Farmer, November 25, 1916, and March 24, 1917. 

51 Tbid., March 24, 1917. News and Observer, November 24, 1917. 


52 Progressive Farmer, December 21, 1912, and October 23, 1920. Concord Times, Octo- 
ber 21, 1920. 


Ibid. 
54 Progressive Farmer, December 21, 1912. 
55 Tbid., September 6, 1913. 
5 Raleigh Times, November 18, 1921. 
5? Concord Times, October 20, 1920, and from interviews with Union Leaders. 
58 Greensboro Daily News, December 13, 1928. 
5% Carolina Union Farmer, Jan. 26, 1911. 


© Progressive Farmer, Apr. 6 and Dec. 21, 1912. Carolina Union Farmer, Jan. 11, 1912. 


Public Laws of North Carolina, Session 1913, p. 147 ff 


1 Progressive Farmer, Jan. 3 and Dec. 27, 1913. Minutes of the State Union's annual 
meeting, 1913, pp. 43-44. 
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Dr. H. Q. Alexander and other Union officials blamed the attorneys 
for not making the law useful.®* 


The Farmers’ Union was a staunch supporter of the law enacted 
in the 1917 legislature making it possible for rural communities to 
incorporate.** Also it has always tried to abolish the cropper and crop 
lien system. The bill making it unlawful to accept more than ten per 
cent security above cash prices when goods were bought on time went 
into effect January 1, 1918, and was attained only after the Union 
had done much propagandizing for the measure.” 

Maintaining that the $28 regular corporation fee for associations 
embodying the Rochdale patronage dividend feature was retarding 
progress in cooperation, the North Carolina division requested that 
the legislature grant a more lenient incorporation charge.” A law 
which was supported by the State Union was passed in the 1913 
legislature which made it possible to charter codperative enterprises 
with capital of less than $1,000 for the sum of two dollars state fees 
and 25 cents county fees.*° 


The Union also wanted a state-owned warehouse system similar to 
the one in South Carolina.*’ The Price-Everett bill was passed in 
1919 with the Union’s support. It was first declared unconstitu- 
tional by the attorney general.®® However, after the Supreme Court 
had declared it constitutional, the Union began to fight the law 
because it imposed a 25 cent tax on each bale of cotton handled, half 
of which was to be invested in government bonds and half in other 
warehouse property. Also the warehouse system was not a holding 
scheme as the Union wished to have it. The Union asked that the 
law be amended so that the tax money be available to the farmers 
and the warehouse be used for other products besides cotton.” 


® Information from interviews. 

® Progressive Farmer, Nov. 27, 1915. Durham Sun, Nov. 18, 1915. Biennial Report of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1916-1918, p. 14. Minutes of the State 
Union’s annual meeting, 1915, p. 43 and 1916, p. 28. Public Laws of North Carolina, 
Session 1917, pp. 170, and 1919, pp. 406 ff. 

% Public Laws of North Carolina, Session 1915, pp. 42 and 43. Progressive Farmer, 
January 9, and October 30, 1915; March 24 and November 3, 1917 

% Progressive Farmer, January 8, 1914, and January 9, 1915. Minutes of the State 
Union’s annual meeting, 1913, p. 54, and 1914, p. 23. 

® Progressive Farmer, April 17, 1915. Public Laws of North Carolina, Session 1915, 

. 222 ff. 
PP Progressive Farmer, Nov. 27, 1915. Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1915, 

. 44. 
, % Progressive Farmer, Mar. 15, 1919. Public Laws of North Carolina, Session 1919, 
pp. 343 ff. 

® Progressive Farmer, Apr. 5, 1919. 

 Ibid., May 31, 1919. 

7 Concord Times, Oct. 14, 1920. Raleigh Times, Nov. 18, 1921. 
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The Farmers’ Union has advocated measures which its members 
thought would create a more satisfactory rural credit system. The 
law creating the credit unions was passed by the legislature in 1915. 
This law was drafted and advocated by the Farmers’ Union, and 
members were continually urged to establish these local credit 
unions.” 

The Farmers’ Union in North Carolina also supported a bill which 
would make it possible for local communities to have race segrega- 
tion. This movement for race segregation was led by Dr. Clarence 
Poe, editor of the Progressive Farmer, but the bill which was to 
establish it was defeated.” 

The State Farmers’ Union declares itself responsible for the abol- 
ishment of the tax revaluation act of 1919. The Union fought this 
act, which it claimed increased the taxes of the farmer disproportion- 
ately to those of industry. Even after the taxes for the term had been 
assessed, the Union put up such a fight in the legislature that it has 
fairly good grounds for claiming credit for having the law nullified.“ 

The Union fought for the law enacted in 1917 which compelled 
fertilizer companies to publish the source of fertilizer ingredients 
upon the sacks.** It also attempted to get laws passed which would 
make for more just freight rates by eliminating discrimination 
against North Carolina.‘* Among the scores of other measures which 
were supported by the North Carolina Farmers’ Union were those 
advocating the abolishment of the convict farm,’’ higher taxes on 
inheritances and industry,‘* better roads,"® that corporation officers 
not be allowed to hold office,*® the initiative and referendum,"anti- 
jug law,** the dog tax law,** and the vital statistics law.** The State 
Department of Agriculture was urged by the Union to buy a lime 


% Progressive Farmer, Nov. 11, 1916. Public Laws of North Carolina, Session 1915, 
pp. 189 ff. Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1915, pp. 36-38, and 1916, p. 17. 

3 Progressive Farmer, Oct. 11, July 3, and Dec. 27, 1913, p. 52; Dec. 25, 1914, p. 12, 
and Jan. 9, 1915. 

™% Winston-Salem Journal, December 11, 1919. News and Observer, Dec. 11, 1919. 
Raleigh Times, Nov. 18, 1921. 

% Progressive Farmer, Nov. 27, and Jan. 9, 1915. Minutes of the State Union’s annual 
meeting, e™ p. 34, and 1915, p. 42. Public Laws of North Carolina, Session 1917, 
p. 263 ff. 

. % Progressive Farmer, Jan. 21, and Mar. 22, 1913; Mar. 8, 1914; and Nov. 27, 1915. 
Carolina Union Farmer, Mar. 6, 1913. Durham Morning Herald, Nov. 19, 1915. 

77 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1910, p. 30. 

7 Raleigh Times, Dec. 12, 1912; Durham Morning Herald, Nov. 19, 1915. 

® Progressive Farmer, Sept. 6, 1913. 

8 Durham Morning Herald, Nov. 19, 1915. 

81 Progressive Farmer, Sept. 6, 1913, and Nov. 27, 1915. Durham Morning Herald, 
Nov. 19, 1915. 

832 Progressive Farmer, Dec. 5, 1914. 

83 Thid., Nov. 25, 1916, and Mar. 24, 1917. 

%4 Raleigh Times, Dec. 12, 1912. 
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quarry near Asheville from which to get fertilizer. This was done 
and farmers were encouraged to use lime as fertilizer.** 

The North Carolina Division codperated with the National Union 
in securing desired national legislative measures until 1919 when 
it withdrew from the National Union. In the neighborhood of twelve 
delegations were sent to Washington.*® Much effort was put forth 
in securing the Parcel Post*’ and rural credit measures, although 
the joint stock banks were not considered satisfactory.*® Special 
delegations were sent to Washington both in 1915 to secure relief 
for the Southern cotton farmers, and after the war to get the govern- 
ment to let the farmers buy the soda it had on hand.*° 

Many of the Farmers’ Union leaders were opposed to the entrance 
of the United States into the World War.** Former President Alex- 
ander continued to argue against this step even after war was declared 
and maintained until his death that he was right.°* The North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union had years previously been against preparedness,** 
and after the war, stood for disarmament.** There was much conten- 
tion in the ranks of the Union concerning the stand of the President 
and some other leaders. Several county unions passed resolutions 
against and séveral passed resolutions for the President.°° The 
organizer-lecturer, J. Z. Green, resigned and became very bitter to- 
ward President Alexander.** The Progressive Farmer stated that the 
Green and Alexander factions were fighting like “cats and dogs’’** 
and most newspapers in the State condemned the Union.** The mem- 
bers were called I. W. W. and other similar names. The state 
secretary-treasurer sent questionnaires to the locals of the Union to 
find if the officers were acting in accord with the desires of the mem- 
bers. Two-thirds of the answers received favored the stand of Mr. 
Alexander, according to Mr. E. C. Faires who was secretary-treasurer 


% Information from H. Q. Alexander, a former president. Public Laws of North Carolina, 
Session 1915, pp. 336-337. 

°° Information from questionnaires sent to Union leaders. 

5T Carolina Union Farmer, Feb. 2, 1911. Progressive Farmer, Apr. 2 and July 30, 1910, 
and Apr. 8, 1916. 

53 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1916, p. 17. 

8 Tbid., 1917, p. 21. 

* Information from questionnaires sent to Union Leaders. 

% Tbid., and Progressive Farmer, Oct. 12, 1918. 

"Information from an interview with Dr. H. Q. Alexander. 

% Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1915, p. 46. Durham Morning Herald, 
Nov. 19, 1915. 

*% Raleigh Times, Nov. 18, 1921. Concord Times, Oct. 14, 1920. 

se Raleigh Times, Apr. 12, 15 and 16, 1918. Progressive Farmer, Apr. 13, 1918. 

Ibid. 
 Ibid., Dec. 6, 1919. 
Greensboro Daily News, Dec. 11, 1919. 
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at the time.*® Because the Union was being criticized so severely, 
it bought $10,000 worth of liberty bonds.*°® The advisory council 
could not meet at the specified date to buy the bonds and it was 
accused of acting contrary to the wishes of the members.’** How- 
ever, these bonds were bought and soon afterwards had to be sold 
at a loss of about 15 per cent.’** County unions also bought bonds.*°* 
Once the country was well into the war the leaders supported the 
actions of the government and passed resolutions of loyalty.’°* 

The North Carolina Division of the National Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Codperative Union withdrew from the national organiza- 
tion in 1919. The leaders of the state organization claimed that the 
National Union was rendering them no services and hundreds of 
dollars were being wasted in national dues.*** Also several of the 
state officials objected to the way the National Union was being 
conducted’”® claiming that states which paid very few national dues 
were allowed enough representatives at conventions to keep certain 
national officials in office.*°* Although the North Carolina Union men 
were prominent on many national committees very few of them ever 
became officers in the national organization. This was true in face 
of the fact that the North Carolina State Union was for several 
years the strongest state union, and the annual meeting of the national 
body was held in Charlotte in 1910.*°* The North Carolina organiza- 
tion joined the National Council instead of the National Board of 
Farm Organizations with which the National Union was affiliated.’”* 
The chief reason for this was that Benjamin Marsh, secretary and 
director of the Council, came to the 1920 state meeting and gained 
the confidence of the North Carolina Union."’® The Union never con- 
tributed toward the financial support of the National Council.’” 


*® Interview with Mr. Faires. 

10 Progressive Farmer, Apr. 13, 1918. 

101 Thid. 

102 Raleigh Times, Apr. 16, 1918, and an interview with Mr. E. C. Faires, secretary-treas- 
urer at the time. 

108 Progressive Farmer, Oct. 26, 1918. 

1% Minutes of the State Union's annual meeting, 1917, p. 18. 

1% Tbid., and Concord Times, Oct. 11, 1920. 

1% Progressive Farmer, Dec. 20, 1919. 

107 Information from interviews with Union leaders. 

#8 Carolina Union Farmer, June 1, 1910. 

10° Edward Wiest, Agricultural Organization in the United States, p. 553. 

1° Progressive Farmer, Nov. 17, 1923, and Dec. 1, 1923, and from information given 
by State Union leaders. 

11 Information from E. C. Faires, a former secretary-treasurer of the State Union. 
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II 


The Farmers’ Union, according to Professor Wiest, has probably 
fostered codperation more than any other farmers’ organization in 
America.*”” Certainly the activity of the Union that gave the farm- 
ers of North Carolina the most economie assistance was that of co- 
operative buying and selling. 

The office of the business agent for the State Union was created in 
1909." Most of the work of this office consisted in the selling of 
fertilizer. At first it was difficult to get manufacturers to deal directly 
with them because they wanted to protect their local dealers,’** 
but in 1910 fertilizer companies paid the state business agent 
$2,608.85,"*° in the form of commissions for fertilizer. Three-fourths 
of this amount was sent to pay the expenses of the business agencies 
of the county unions and one-fourth was kept by the State organiza- 
tion."*® The agency also sold $13,643.64 of other merchandise such 
as farm tools, groceries and hardware from which a commission of 
$73.47 was made."® In that year the office handled $231,626.18, 
leaving $1,188.33 over and above the cost of conducting the busi- 
ness.'*° Most of the money that came to the state and county business 
agencies was in the form of commissions. When the agency was 
created, two and one-half per cent commission was charged on all 
business handled, but this commission was taken off everything except 
fertilizer in 1910." The manufacturers bid for the Union’s business 
and reduced rates were also obtained on the regular price of ferti- 
lizer."** The state business agent would call a meeting of the county 
business agents and make arrangements for the fertilizer business of 
the season."’® Those who bought on time had to make a contract with 
the fertilizer company or give a joint note signed by the entire mem- 
bership of the local.’*? The fertilizer companies began to send their 
representatives to the county unions and locals and make special 
prices to them, and a conflict developed between the state and county 


12 Edward Wiest, Agricultural Organization in the United States, p. 499. 
113 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1910, p. 20. 

114 Progressive Farmer, Nov. 22, 1913. 

115 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1910, pp. 14 and 19. 
16 Thid., p. 22. 

ut Tbid., p. 21. 

418 Information from E. ©. Faires, first secretary-treasurer. 

48 Carolina Union Farmer, Feb. 2, 1911. 

120 Tbid., Feb. 1, 1912. 
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business agencies.*** Far more of the fertilizer business was done 
through the county and local agencies than through the state 
agency.’** Due to this difficulty, about 1912 the State Executive 
Committee took the fertilizer business away from the state agency 
and put it in the hands of a special committee made up of members 
of the executive committee.’** This committee sold $284,812.13 
worth of fertilizer in 1917.°°* A one per cent commission was 
charged for handling this business and the committee, after paying 
expenses, turned $1,660.90 into the state treasury. In 1915 the 
committee claimed to have saved the farmers $7,262 on fertilizer.’*® 


Circular letters were sent out urging farmers to buy through this 
committee.’”° 


In 1913 the business agency handled $130,128.69 worth of mer- 
chandise which netted a commission of $1,481.61. This, however, 
lacked $709.37 of making the office self-supporting.’*’ The business 
agent claimed this shortage was because he had been deprived of the 
fertilizer business, and advocated that the two offices be united again 
so that salaries for two officials would not have to be paid.’** A 
special committee met and the state business agency was abolished in 
1913."°° An attempt to reéstablish it was unsuccessful because it 
was thought to be uneconomical.’*? It was believed that one of the 
chief reasons why the agency was unsuccessful was because it had 
insufficient financial backing.*** When it was abolished, reeommenda- 
tion was made that a warehouse be established in its place.**? This 
was not done, but elaborate plans were evolved’®* for a service and 
information bureau which in reality became the State secretary- 
treasurer, whose salary was increased one-third because of his extra 


duties.’** Most of the business conducted by the service and infor- 


mation bureau was handled by The Spotless Company of Richmond. 


12 .nformation from Dr. H. Q. Alexander, a former president, 
Farmer, March 9, 1911. 

122 Information from Dr. H. Q. Alexander, former president, and Carolina Union Farmer, 
Mar. 9, 1911. 

1233 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1913, pp. 34 and 38. 

14 Tbid., 1917, p. 17. 

1% Tbid., 1915, p. 32. 

128 Progressive Farmer, Apr. 3, 1913. 

127 Minutes of State Union’s annual meeting, 1913, p. 33 and 34. 

128 Thid. 

199 Tbid., 1913, p. 54. Progressive Farmer, Jan. 3, 1914. 

130 Progressive Farmer, Nov. 25, 1916. 

181 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1909, pp. 19-20, and 1910, p. 18. 

132 Thid., 1913, p. 54. 

133 Thid., p. 55 ff. 

434 Information from E. C. Faires, who was secretary-treasurer during this time. 
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This company sent catalogues to the service bureau to be distributed 
among the union members, with special “blue” five and ten per cent 
discount sheets for union members.’*® The bureau also dealt with 
the Bently, Shriver and Company firm. The business of the infor- 
mation bureau grew until in 1917 it amounted to $94,250. It 
claimed a saving to the farmers of ten per cent on this amount.’ 

Early in 1912 the State Union launched itself into an attempt to 
establish a state warehouse system.**’ This was partly to control the 
huge cotton crop. Attorneys were employed and the legislature 
granted a charter for the warehouse company, authorizing $500,000 
capital stock. The counties where the warehouses were located were 
to furnish the principal amount.’*’ The first two warehouses of the 
proposed chain were to be located in Greensboro and Raleigh. At 
Greensboro, $300 was paid for an option on a site, and a call was 
made for each local to buy at least $10 worth of stock. At Raleigh 
a $3,000 site was donated and over $2,000 in subscriptions was 
secured to the capital stock.*** The plan fell through because the 
necessary money could not be raised,’*® and also because some dis- 
agreement arose concerning the real nature of the plan.’*® The move- 
ment for a warehouse system had been agitated for some time be- 
cause of the success claimed for the South Carolina State Warehouse 
system.*** 

Cotton production in North Carolina and the State Union mem- 
bership were both at the highest in 1911 and 1912. Cotton prices 
were very low during this period, and since one of the National 
Union’s policies was to set minimum prices for cotton it was natural 
that the State Union should attempt to limit the size of the cotton 
crop.’*” Pledges were circulated among the locals for the signatures 
of the members such as the following: 

“We hereby pledge ourselves to plant, or have planted, on all lands 
owned by us, or under our charge during the year 1912, at least 


ps Ibid., and Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1917, p. 15. 
138 Thid. 

187 Carolina Union Farmer, January 11, and March 7, 1912. 

138 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1912, p. 28. 

1389 Information from interviews with Union leaders. 

14 Information from E. C. Faires, a former secretary-treasurer. Minutes of the State 
Union’s annual meeting, 1912, p. 28 ff. (Some thought the plan should be to build small 
warehouses and gradually work to a large system, while others wanted to start with the two 
large warehouses.) 

141A description of the South Carolina Warehouse System as given by the warehouse com- 
missioner may be found in the appendix of the Minutes of the North Carolina State Union's 
annual meeting, 1915. 

1% Progressive Farmer, Dec. 5, 1914. 
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one acre of cultivated or hoed crops for each and every acre planted 
to cotton or tobacco. . . .’** 

In 1911 pledges were signed providing that cotton growers “plant 
not over 60 per cent of their farms in cotton and hold the present 
crop as long as possible, a penalty of $10 to be imposed on signers 
who” violated the pledge.’** =There were also other pledges of similar 
nature signed at different times.**° 

It is the opinion of most of the Union leaders interviewed by the 
writer, that the Union’s attempts to limit crops did not raise the 
prices directly, though propaganda such as that of the live-at-home 
campaigns may have.**° 

By 1911 the American Tobacco Company had grown into a huge 
monopoly. The State Union during that year sent two lawyers, S. A. 
Woodward of Wilson and E. J. Justice of Greensboro, to a hearing for 
the dissolution of this trust. These lawyers, who would not accept 
more than their expenses from the Union, reported that they were 
the only representatives from the farmers at the hearing. The disso- 
lution of the trust was said to have been accomplished and union 
members claim tobacco prices have been higher since.**’ 

Most of the codperative business was done through the county 
unions and the locals. The State Union tried to get all of the busi- 
ness, but the manufacturing companies and dealers made prices to 
the smaller units and they entered into direct business relations.** 
It is difficult to ascertain what the extent of the codperative business 
conducted by county unions was. In the minutes for the 1912 meet- 
ing, thirty-four counties reported having about 50 enterprises which 
totalled a capital stock of over $176,875.** Many of the projects 
were stock companies owned by members. As nearly as could be 
estimated from reports sent in to the Progressive Farmer by 38 
counties in 1915, when the Union was about two-thirds as large as 
it was in 1912, there were four union telephone lines, at least fifteen 
stores, five counties pooling cotton seed and buying meal, five coun- 


ties buying fertilizer, ten warehouses, some of which were local 





18 Carolina Union Farmer, Apr. 1, 18 and 25, 1912. (This pledge also contained agree- 
ments to do better farming, farm on a cash basis, mix fertilizer at home, etc.) 

144 Thid., Nov. 9, 1911. 

48 Progressive Farmer, Feb. 3, 1912, and Dec. 5, 1914. 

14 Information from H. Q. Alexander, former president; E. C. Faires, former secretary- 
treasurer; J. Z. Green, former organizer-lecturer; and interviews with other leaders. 

147 Carolina Union Farmer, Nov. 9, 1911, and correspondence from E. C. Faires. 

148 Information from Union leaders and Progressive Farmer, Nov. 11, 1916. 

1 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1912, p. 113 ff 
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warehouses, three creameries, fifteen cotton gins, four mills of various 
kinds, and one factory.*°® One cannot tell which of these were county 
and which local enterprises. However, the reports that were sent in 
1916 as answers to the question: “What has your County Union done 
this year?” gave similar statements." During 1915, as the reports 
stated, several counties had helped to get their county schools consoli- 
dated and had organized county fairs, and farm-life schools and had 
codperated with county commissioners in getting demonstration 
agents.*°? Henderson County Union paid part of the demonstration 
agent’s salary and Lee County Union contributed $50 for a lyceum 
club and $100 to the county fair.’ In 1916 a somewhat similar 
report of the business ventures of twenty-six county unions was 
printed in the Progressive Farmer and in addition to these enter- 
prises, seven counties had secured government cotton graders and one 
was organizing for the federal farm loan.*** An incomplete report 
in 1913 showed that there were enterprises such as the following of 
Stokes County: the Farmers’ Union Bank and Trust Company, 
which did a banking business of $12,500, several stores and supply 
companies, a dry prizery and a tobacco warehouse company, that 
pooled 800,000 pounds of tobacco, and two large roller mill com- 
panies, each of which paid in over $8,000. Many of these were 
stock companies conducted by union men.*** There were many 
county union enterprises such as cotton warehouses, gins and mills 
reported and probably more than that which were not.’®® The Moore 
and Gaston County Unions in 1911 and 1912 decided to build county 


telephone systems.**® 


Most of the enterprises were conducted under the Rochdale 
scheme’*' Probably where the county unions brought the most con- 
certed force to bear in codperative marketing was in the exchange of 
cotton seed for cotton seed meal. This is illustrated by the work of 
the Mecklenburg County Union. About the time the Union began to 


be organized in the State, farmers of this county were receiving 


150 Progressive Farmer, Apr. 3, 1915. 

1 Thid., Nov. 4 and 11, 1916. 

182 Progressive Farmer, Apr. 3, 1915. 

183 Thid., Nov. 4 and 11, 1916. 

44 Progressive Farmer, June 7, 1913. Note: there were other enterprises reported in 
this issue. 

185 Carolina Union Farmer, Oct. 10, 1912, and May 15, 1910, and issues of the Progressive 
Farmer for Oct. 28, 1911, Nov. 28, 1912, and June 7, 1913, Sept. 13, 1913, Sept. 5, 1914, 
Nov. 4, 1914. 

4% Progressive Farmer, Mar. 23, 1912, and Carolina Union Farmer, July 27, 1911. 

187 Progressive Farmer, Apr. 3, 1914. 
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only about 1,400 pounds of meal in exchange for a ton of cotton seed. 
The union farmers voted to hold their seed unless the mills would give 
them “a ton of meal for a ton of seed.” In about two months time, 
with the help of some non-union men the mills submitted and met 
the demands for two years. They then reduced the amount of meal 
to 1,800 pounds and the farmers revolted again and got an even 
exchange.*”* 

In 1914 the State Union established a fund to help codperative 
enterprises in the different counties. Fifty dollars was made avail- 
able to each county if the counties would match the sum dollar for 
dollar.“ Quite a number of the counties took advantage of this 
offer.*°° 

In 1908, when the State Union was organized, county unions were 
instructed “to make arrangements with their local banks for financing 
the cotton crop” and if this was not possible “to notify the State 
officials and the matter would be taken up and considered at once.”*” 
The Union at that time considered it its duty to help finance the 
cotton crop in this way.*™ 

Most of the codperative enterprises of the local unions were carried 
on under the Rochdale or similar plan. The officials advocated prin- 
ciples through the Progressive Farmer that locals were to follow.*” 
It was considered by the organizer-lecturer to be a mistake to under- 
sell private concerns.’®* 

It would be difficult to estimate the amount of business done by 
local unions. Many locals bought their fertilizer and other commodi- 
ties direct.*°* In 1915, J. Z. Green, organizer-lecturer, conducted an 
inquiry concerning the extent of codperation among union members. 
There were 170 locals representing 4,246 members that responded to 
these inquiries. This can only give an estimate of the amount of 
codperation conducted, since many of the locals kept no record of the 
codperative business done.*® Following is the report tabulated ac- 
cording to the questions that were answered: 


158 Clarence Poe, How Farmers Cooperate, pp. 64-65. Progressive Farmer, Jan. 31, 1914, 
and Jan. 9, 1925. 

18 Minutes of the State Union's annual meeting, 1913, p. 38. 

166 Progressive Farmer, Jan. 17, 1914. 

161 Progressive Farmer, Aug. 20, 1908. 

1@ Progressive Farmer, Nov. 1, 1913. 

163 Progressive Farmer, July 26, 1913. 

164 Tbid., July 22, 1915, and Apr. 20, 1918; Nov. 25, 1915. Carolina Union Farmer, 
March 18, 1911. 


165 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1916, p. 14. 
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Members coéperating in buying fertilizer .........00.00.0000 en. 3,534 
Members codperating in buying supplies .........0....0.00..0..:c0ccees . 2,667 
Members insured in mutual fire insurance companies ................ 852 
Members who owned improved farm machinery codperatively ... 802 
Members of codperative telephone companies .......................00000.. 618 
Members who owned stock in codperative grain mills, creameries, 

tobacco prizeries, cotton warehouses and cotton gins ............ 526 
Members who codperated in marketing cotton, tobacco, 

I I I I hci, cssccclohccanisteninanidiaahobintiaidiiberabaibicesands 483 
Members who coéperated in marketing vegetables, fruit, eggs, ete: 410 
Members of rural credit unions, land or loan associations, or 

Te: LE NEE: EO 70 


Of course, many of these enterprises were not conducted by the 
Union, but codperation was sponsored. The unions reporting also 
stated that 186 boys were engaged in corn club and pig club work, 
and 78 girls in canning club work. These 4,248 members that re- 
ported made up about one-fifth of the membership in 1915, and the 
1915 membership was only about two-thirds of the membership in 
1912. This gives some idea of the extent of codperative activity 
carried on by union members. There were many reports from locals 
concerning cooperation ranging from making out want lists and ap- 
pointing members to obtain wholesale discounts,’® to ordering ferti- 
lizer by the car load lot, or forming small party telephone lines and 
threshing companies,’*’ By home mixing it was claimed that ferti- 
lizer could be obtained for from eight to ten dollars a ton less than 
the market price of ready mixed materials.*** 


Itl 


The activities of the Farmers’ Union were not confined to economic 
and political endeavor. “Through the local Farmers’ Union a closer 
relationship was developed and maintained.’’® One cannot read 
the Progressive Farmer or the Carolina Union Farmer files for the 
years when the Union was at its height without being impressed with 
the extent of the social activities carried on by the Union. Almost 
every issue of these papers carried articles concerning local and county 
meetings with social features. 

16 Carolina Union Farmer, Mar. 16, 1911. Progressive Farmer, Jan. 2, 1915. 

16t Thid., Apr. 12, 1913, and Apr. 20, 1918. 

163 Progressive Farmer, Apr. 21, 1918. 

16° This quotation was taken from a pamphlet, The Rural Problem—or Why Farmers 


Should Organize and Stay Organized, which was published in 1912 for North Carolina 
Union members and edited by the state organizer-lecturer, J. Z. Green. 
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The extent of these social activities will be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing excerpt: 


“The series of Farmers’ Union rallies, picnics and barbecues, which 
began in early summer and have continued almost up to the winter 
months, have been attended by crowds numbering all the way from a 
few hundred up to five or six thousand people, and these rallies have 
been sources of information, social recreation. - 


The State Union set the dates on which rallies were to occur and 
then advertised them.’’? There were county and local picnics and 
other functions such as “riding meetings”*”* in which the members 
drove over the country and discussed farming conditions, and there 
were ice cream socials, as well as many other events. Some counties 
had their own union telephone systems and this helped to bind the 
communities together. In 1910, the organizer-lecturer reported that 
approximately 75,000 people had attended the Union rallies and 
picnics during the summer. He also stated that the best results were 
obtained when these rallies were held in the country.’” 

The organization was a secret order with pass words. Each unit 
had a chaplain, so that meetings were conducted with hymns and 
prayer. The constitution states that it is the “duty of each Loeal 
Union to render assistance to all sick and distressed members . . .” 
in addition to, as a last resort, arbitrating “when personal or pecu- 
niary differences arise between members. . . .” Brother mem- 
bers helped each other out of financial difficulties and assisted each 
other in various ways.*** 

The Farmers’ Educational and Coéperative Union gets its name 
partly from the fact that it is supposed to educate the farmers toward 
better methods of farming as well as inducing them to codperate. 
This the North Carolina Union tried to do and President Alexander 
had this in mind when he said, “This work of education is the most 
important mission of the Farmers’ Union.”*** Much space in the 
organization’s official newspapers was devoted to preaching the doc- 
trine of education and codperation. Live-at-home campaigns were 


1® This quotation was taken from a pamphlet, 


The Rural Problem—or Why Farmers 
Should Organize and Stay Organized,” 


which was published in 1912 for North Carolina 
Z. Green. 


Union members and edited by the state organizer-lecturer, J. 
1% Progressive Farmer, Oct. 24, 1914. 
471 Thbid., June 21, 1913. 
113 Minutes of the "State Union’s annual meeting, 1910, p. 16. 
173 Carolina Union Farmer, Nov. 9, 11. 
174 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1909, p. 12. 
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conducted, and farmers were taught how to mix fertilizers at home 
and urged to diversify crops. Circular letters were sent to members 
with this and other information such as how to plant legumes.**° 

The programs carried on at the local meetings were also supposed 
to be educational as the following subjects suggested by the State 
Union for the locals to use in February and March of 1914 will 
show: “How can we cooperate this year in buying feed-stuffs, ferti- 
lizer, machinery and supplies and in avoiding the credit and mortgage 
systems?’ “Are our county public school work, public road work, 
and public health work properly managed? If not, what reforms are 
needed ?” ‘What can we do to get a good fair next fall ?””*” 

Educational information was disseminated by the Carolina Union 
Farmer,'** which was the official organ of the State Union, until 
1913, when it was sold to the Progressive Farmer’ under the stipu- 
lation that the latter would run a Farmers’ Union page each week. 
In 1918 the Union bought The Codperator and published it for a year 
at a loss.**® It also edited a small paper, The Farmers’ Union 
Bulletin. 

One of the most distinctive features in the program of the North 
Carolina Division was that of giving prizes to locals for codperation 
and community activities. Nearly $500 was offered for various en- 
deavors.'*® Another interesting endeavor of the State Union was the 
attempt to establish libraries in the local unions. A sum of $500 
was made available to locals, each ot which could get $5 from the 
State Treasury for every $10 it would donate for the same purpose. 
Quite a number of locals availed themselves of this opportunity to 
have libraries.*** Also $500 from the State Treasury was made 
available each year after 1914 until money was no longer to be had 
for the work of the Community Service Bureau, which was to organ- 
ize permanent rural associations for better health, recreation and 
education.**? Great things were claimed for the work of this bureau 
under the direction of Mr. W. C. Crosby.*** The members of the 


1% Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1909, p. 5. 

1% Progressive Farmer, January 31, 1914. 

7 Carolina Union Farmer, March 15, 1910, and January 5, 1911. 

138 Progressive Farmer, May 17, 1913. 

17 Information from questionnaires answered by the editor. 

18 Edward R. Eastman, These Changing Times, p. 95. The activities for which prizes 
were awarded are printed at length in Clarence Poe’s low Farmers Cooperate and Double 
Profits, pp. 59-61. 

181 Minutes of the State Union’e annual meetings, 1914, p. 42, and 1916, p. 26. 

183 Thid., 1915, p. 41, and 1916, p. 34. Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1914-1916, p. 14. 

183 Minutes of the State Union’s annual meetings, 1915, p. 63. 
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Union donated money for the Wilkes County flood relief in 1916 and 
this money was handled through the state organization.*** 

Besides helping to secure legislation desired by the farmers, 
fostering economic codperation, and conducting a worth while social 
and educational program in North Carolina, the Farmers’ Union 
has left the farmers of the State with more knowledge about the 
problems involved in organization. Building upon the experience 
accumulated by those affiliated with the Grange and Alliance, the 
Union has contributed knowledge about the mechanics of organiza- 
tion, which future farm organizations in the State will use. 


184 Thid., 1916, p. 12, and information from an interview with E. C. Faires, former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the State Union. 
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HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS IN NEW ORLEANS 


By Joun S. Kenpau 


In spite of the ravages of the Civil War and Reconstruction, and 
the carelessness and ignorance of state and city officials since then, 
the primary material for a history of Louisiana is still to be found 
in New Orleans in considerable quantity. Part of this exists in the 
archives at the City Hall, part in the State Museum, housed in the 
Cabildo, on Jackson Square; part in the custody of the Louisiana 
State Historical Society, quartered on the top-floor of the same 
edifice ; and the remainder in private collections not easily accessible 
to the student. It is regrettable that Tulane University, the logical 
agency for the collection of this matter, has been prevented by a lack 
of funds from taking part in the work. No service more useful to 
the community could be done than for some wealthy individual to 
endow a department of Louisiana History at this institution, with the 
express object of bringing together, in one easily accessible spot, in 
original or in copy, the documents, ete., on which the inevitable re- 
writing of the history of the State must be based. 

The most important group of manuscripts in New Orleans at 
the present time is the collection of legal documents in the custody 
of the State Museum. These are the records of the French colonial 
Superior Council and the Spanish colonial judicial records. They 
are housed in a building adjoining the Cabildo, generously presented 
to the Museum by the late W. R. Irby. Here, under the direction of 
Henry P. Dart, archivist of the Louisiana Historical Society, a 
calendar of these documents is being prepared, the French by Mrs. 
H. H. Cruzat, and the Spanish by Miss Laura Porteus. This work 
of cataloguing and indexing these papers has been in progress for 
many years. It was begun in the early part of the present century, 
under the auspices of the Historical Society, and carried on until a 
lack of funds interrupted it. In 1920 it was resumed with means 
contributed by Mr. Irby, at which time Mr. Dart was put in charge. 
Under Mr. Dart’s direction the scope of the work was extended, and 
the Spanish records were brought under examination for the first 
time. 
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Mr. Irby’s gift was by its terms recognized to be insufficient. It 
was, in fact, intended merely to give the work an impetus, in the 
hope that in this way attention could be attracted to it, and further 
assistance, either from other private benefactors or from the State, 
would provide for its completion. The Irby gift was exhausted in 
1925. The State Museum thereupon came to the rescue, and it 
seems now, under its auspices, this difficult and enormous labor will 
not again be interrupted. 

The publication of the calendar of this collection of documents 
was begun under the direction of Miss Grace King, in the Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly in November, 1916, and then continued in 
January, 1917, in accordance with the enlightened policy of its 
then editor, the late John Dymond. It has been continued on a more 
elaborate scale since the death of Mr. Dymond, in 1922, when he was 
succeeded in the editorial control of this magazine by Mr. Dart. 
The French calendar has thus been printed down to and including 
June, 1743. The remaining twenty-five years of the French colonial 
era have also been indexed, though partially. This was done by Wil- 
liam Price, who had charge of the work prior to the date when Mrs. 
Cruzat and Miss Porteus were enlisted therefor. At the time when 
Mr. Price undertook the task, it was expected that only an index to 
the subject matter would be necessary ; but as the work proceeded, it 
was seen that, in order to be of real value, its scope in each section 
would have to be broadened, and it now includes a succinct statement 
of the contents of each record—a statement necessarily succinct, or 
the vast number of these papers would make the completion of the 
undertaking something not to be looked for within the present 
generation. 

The Spanish Index, or Calendar, has likewise been printed in the 
Quarterly, beginning with the number for January, 1923. This 
record, which now forms a feature of each issue of this magazine, 
has been carried as far as May, 1776. The remaining twenty-seven 
years of the Spanish period have still to be compiled. 

It is not too much to say that the investigation of these records, 
as far as it has gone, has changed our ideas regarding the colonial 
history of Louisiana, and made necessary the eventual retelling of 
many chapters of the story. This is especially true of the Spanish 
time. The Spanish records begin with some scraps of material 























| proceedings are extant in France and Spain. 
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relative to the legal investigation of the personal affairs of the 
Intendent Foucault, initiated shortly after the arrival of Governor 
O'Reilly, in 1769. There is, however, nothing regarding the prose- 
eution of Lafreniére and his associates, accused of rebellion against 
the Spanish government; these men were tried before special tribu- 
nals, created for the purpose, and the original proces-verbals of the 


The first document in the Louisiana State Museum collection, 
| in the Spanish section, is the original oath of allegiance of the 
inhabitants of Pointe Coupée and Fausse Riviére (two old Louisiana 


settlements), dated September 10, 1769. Then follow 


numbers of 


notarial acts, found among the court records, some sewed together 
in paper covers and arranged in strict chronological order. These 


| documents were evidently overlooked when, years ago, 
and Spanish notarial acts of the colonial period were 


the French 
bound and 


| turned over to the custodian of Notarial Records of the Parish of 


Orleans. 


section of the Calendar, but we may instance a few, as 


Ee 


Orleans, and archived by him at the new court building, in New 


It is impossible in the narrow limits of the present article to 
enumerate a tithe of the documents already available in the Spanish 


showing in 


a general way the nature of the material thus being made available. 


There is, for example, a conventional special mortgage by authentic 
} act, dated February 27, 1787, based upon a security on real estate 


created by a contract before a Notary Public. This is 





of value as 


showing that, even at this early date, the essential forms of mortgage 
in Louisiana were the same as those of any similar instrument in 
1930. We have also the complete documentation of the trial of Mary 
' Glass, for murder, in 1780, interesting because the crime was com- 


mitted in “English Pointe Coupée in the District of Baton Rouge,” 


after the capture of Baton Rouge by Galvez, but while 


the English 


officers were still permitted to exercise their functions. The last 


document in the set describes the execution of Mary 


? 


Glass, who, 


by the way, was a “free quadroon” from the “North of the Caro- 


| linas.”” She was hanged in the public square in New Orleans July 


26, 1781, before “a considerable concourse of people.” 


Another interesting document is the record of a case involving the 


use of torture in criminal proceedings in Louisiana in 








1771. This 
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is from the files of the Governor’s Court, and is entitled “The 
Criminal Proceedings officially Brought to Find the Aggressor who 
killed Juan Baptiste Cezaire Lebreton, on the night of May 31 just 
passed, by the discharge of a gun.” It established under the signa- 
ture of the judge and the prosecuting officers that the rack was used 
to extract a confession from two Negro slaves upon whom suspicion 
had fallen. 

A considerable portion of the Spanish records, of course, deals 
with matters of minor interest—wills filed for probate, suits for 
debts, ete. Some of these, however, in spite of the relatively unim- 
portant character of the subject, have interest and value as illustrating 
points in Spanish legal procedure, often of significance for the proper 
interpretation of questions in fields of historical inquiry quite other 
than the legal. One of these, selected quite at random from the col- 
lection, but indicative of the nature of the material, is a suit for 
debt brought in the Governor’s Court in 1770, which establishes the 
usage when the litigants did not happen to reside in the same place. 
In this case, the suit was begun in New Orleans, and then sent 
to the Post of Opelousas, where the Post Commander heard the plead- 
ings of the defendant. 

Among the numerous marriage contracts, those of Juan Benoit 
and Elena Montanary, dated November 17, 1770; of Carlos Felipe 
Favre Daunoy and Maria Elizabetha Destrehan, dated March 15, 
1773; and that of Francisco Daspit and Maria Barba Zeringue, 
dated March 12, 1779, are typical. They either reveal curious turns 
of legal phraseology, or relate to old Louisiana families represented 
today by numerous descendants. It is interesting to note that few 
of the Spanish judicial records were written upon stamped paper. 
Elsewhere in the Spanish colonies the paper used in legal work was 
taxed and a stamp was affixed to each sheet, but for some reason 
Louisiana was exempt from this requirement, a fact which, perhaps, 
accounts for the great length and sometimes wearisome detail with 
which the documentation of practically every proceeding was set 
forth. 

The documents which have come down to us from the French 
Superior Council are, in number, probably greater than the Spanish 
collections, although of no deeper interest. They begin with the year 
1717. Among the very earliest are papers relative to the punish- 
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ments visited upon offenders against the local regulations at Old 
Biloxi, one culprit being “‘keel-hauled,” apparently for having com- 
mitted a theft. Many of these papers shed light upon the treatment 
of slaves during the French regime. A curious series of documents 
has been found setting forth the complaint of the engineer Pauget, 
against a certain Mme de Verteuil. Pauget was Bienville’s chief 
engineer and is credited with having laid out the city of New 
Orleans. He and the lady seem to have had a difficulty, and she 
scratched his face; whereupon he laid a charge against her before 
the authorities. 

The French records contain a number of interesting documents 
regarding the massacre of 1729, including a list of the unfortunates 
butchered by the Indians at Natchez. In this connection it is odd 
to note that subsequent documents include the marriage contracts 
of all the widows created by this sanguinary event, every one of 
whom found new husbands within the year. We find in the collee- 
tion also an example of a very early will, that of a man named 
LeJuif, drawn up by a priest in the absence of a notary. This 
instrument was admitted to probate in due course. Regarding the 
Chevalier d’Arensbourg, a picturesque personality of great import- 
ance in the early part of the French period, we have a large number 
of papers dealing with practically every phase of his career in Louisi- 
ana; and, among other interesting items, establishing the fact that 
he was a Protestant, not a Catholic, as has been erroneously 
conjectured. 

Interest also attaches to the elaborate record of the first suit ever 
brought in Louisiana for separation of bed and board. The defendant 
was a physician, the Chevalier Manade, probably the first medical 
practitioner in the colony. Mme Manade wanted her husband to 
return her dowry, but he refused, on the ground that to do so would 
encourage “immorality,” and offer a precedent for other wives who 
had wearied of the holy estate of matrimony. It seems that the lady 
eventually repented of having made so much trouble, returned to 
the Chevalier, and lived more or less happily with him ever after. 

Other matters regarding which the French records contain much 
material are the case of the French soldiers who deserted with the 
intention (apparently not realized) of joining the British in North 
Carolina, in 1725-28; the difficulties which arose between the Capu- 
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chins and their parishioners, and, later on, between them and the 
Jesuits, about 1726; the personal affairs of Father Baudoin, superior 
of the Jesuits in 1766; and the suit brought by Lafreniére against 
the Jesuits in 1763. The argument of Lafreniére in this case, which 
affected the vast property owned by the order in what is now the 
upper part of New Orleans, has been preserved and forms intensely 
interesting reading. 

We may also cite briefly the record in a case in admiralty, affecting 
the two-master “Snow,” tried in 1741, before Salmon, Commissary 
of the Marine and First Judge of the Superior Council, interesting 
because it mentions the “iteratif commandment,” equivalent to the 
modern writ of fiert facias, although in those days there were ap- 
parently no formal citations or writs. An edict dated 1721 has 
been found for the appointment of dual tutors for minors. The ap- 
plication of Jean Frangois Pasquier to the Superior Council for 
registration of his commission as counsel or assessor in that body, 
dated March 22, 1737, shows that this office had been created by 
the local officials, before any formal authority had been granted by 
the home government. The records of a judicial auction in 1739 
and the petition of one Thierry for a building site in New Orleans 
in 1722, valuable as shedding light upon the methods adopted by the 
company of the Indies to induce settlers to go to Louisiana, are 
two other matters regarding which fairly complete documentation 
has been rescued from the French colonial archives and put in shape 
for the student. Whereas the Spanish records were, for the most 
part, collated and bound long ago, the French manuscripts, with a 
few exceptions, exist in loose sheets and the task of assorting them 
into proper order has been a serious one. All of these documents, 
Spanish as well as French, have been badly treated, in some cases 
eaten by worms and mice. It has taken severe physical labor as well 
as expert language-knowledge to prepare the resumes which are now 
being published. 

In 1915 the municipal authorities of New Orleans transferred from 
the City Hall to the State Museum twenty bound volumes of original 
manuscript material dealing with the history of the city government. 
These volumes are now being card-indexed. They contain several 
hundred documents, some of great interest and several of the highest 
value. Among them we may specify: 
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American Document Book: containing letters of Governor W. C. C. 
Claiborne 1804-1815, including a number relating to the lands owned 
by the Marquis de Lafayette in the vicinity of New Orleans; also re- 
garding the schools, early attempts to introduce water and drainage, etc. 

Collection of Dispatches of Governor Miré, 1787-1789: about 50 
documents in all. 

Volume numbered 4076, containing a long series of documents on the 
“batture” case—that is, the city’s title to the riparian deposits in front 
of the present business section of New Orleans—especially with refer- 
ence to the claims of Jean Gravier. 

Volume numbered 4074, comprising the papers referring to the suc- 
cession of Gilbert Antoine de St Maxent, all interesting because the 
property involved is now within the limits of the city. 

Volume numbered 4086, containing documents relative to the acquisi- 
tion by the city of the so-called “Faubourg” Trémé, now an important 
section of the business district of New Orleans. 

Volume numbered 4088, made up in part of accounts connected with 
the erection of the gallows and the expenses of executing criminals in 
New Orleans in colonial times. ' 

Volume numbered 9374, dealing exclusively with the Battle of New 
Orleans, 196 documents in all; including letters from Claiborne, Jack- 
son, and others of importance in 1815. Much is found here regarding 
the Negro slaves whose labor was required for military purposes. One 
letter refers to Captain Juzon, who commanded a company of Choctaw 
Indians during the campaign. Other papers relate to the trial by court- 
martial of Major Villeré in February, 1815, for “knowingly harboring 
the enemy”; and of Louaillier, Jr. Jackson’s proclamation dated March 
13, 1815, announcing “with the most lively. emotions of joy” the fact 
of the peace between the United States and Great Britain, is included 
in this volume. 

Other volumes contain records of law suits going back as far as the 
year 1794; accounts of city officials like Delaronde, Carondelet, etc., 
whose names are important in Louisiana history; accounts and plans 
connected with the building of the Cabildo, or former city hall; letters 
and documents connected with O’Reilly, Galvez, Unzaga, and other 
Spanish officials, 1770-1792. 


The Museum is in possession of other manuscript material which 
is now being examined and indexed. Among the matter already 
found and made accessible to students are a long series of letters of 
Daniel Clark, who figured in a notorious controversy with General 
James Wilkinson, at the beginning of the nineteenth century ; many 
letters from General D. B. Morgan, Andrew Jackson, Major Tatumn, 
and General J. H. Gordon relative to the Battle of New Orleans in 
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1815; and six or seven letters addressed by Nathaniel Cox in 1801- 
1809 to G. L. Lewis, nephew of George Washington. Lewis was 
then a resident of Louisiana. A manuscript diary of Captain Blanch- 
ard during the Mexican War, covering 75 pages of excessively minute 
chirography, is now being transcribed. The museum also has four 
or five of the dispatch-books of General “Dick” Taylor, the Confed- 
erate chieftain, which shed light upon the military operations in 
Louisiana and Mississippi during the Civil War. Taylor’s dispatches 
include many addressed to N. B. Forrest, and to Maury, the geog- 
rapher, and their replies. A complete card catalogue of this im- 
portant material has already been made. 


The museum possesses a collection of Louisiana newspapers, in 
which will be found: 


The Propagateur Catolique, 1870-1882. 
The Country Visitor, 1879-1881 (scattered copies only). 
The Catholic Standard, 1860 (scattered copies). 


The Morning Star and Catholic Messenger, 1871-1881 (scattered 
copies). 


These files are valuable for the detail which they supply regarding 
the history of the Catholic church in Louisiana in the middle and 
later years of the last century. 

But the Cabildo also contains a far greater treasure of New Or- 
leans and Louisiana newspapers, kept on the top floor, and forming 
part of the library of the Louisiana State Museum and of the Louis- 
iana Historical Society. The latter, as has been said already, is quart- 
ered in the same building as the State Museum. Most of these papers 
are the property, neither of the Society nor of the Museum, but 
merely placed in their custody by the publishers; however, it is not 
likely that they will be removed from their present resting-place. 
The Society is the owner of a complete file of the New Orleans 
“Abeille,” the most important French newspaper ever published in 
New Orleans. It extends from the foundation of the paper in Sep- 
tember, 1827, to March 25, 1917, when the paper ceased publication. 
This invaluable file was left to the Society by the late Colonel H. J. 
De La Vergne. Recently, the Museum has acquired by purchase 
from Gaspar Cusachs the latter’s unique file of the Louisiana Courier, 
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extending from October 14, 1807 (Vol. I, No. 1), to October 14, 
1842, but unfortunately not including the volume for October 1814- 
October 1815, or that for the year 1836. 

The list of these files follows : 


Momteur, August 14, 1802-Nov. 26, 1803 (Nos. 304-371); Jan. 3, 
1811-1812 (Nos. 1101-1412). 

Louisiana Gazette, April 4-13, 1813. 

L’Ami des Lois, Apr. 6-Nov. 25, 1820 (Nos. 2488-2635); July-Dec. 
1821 (Nos. 2813-2960). 

National Intelligencer, July, 1822-May 24, 1824. 

Union, September 21-Dec. 31, 1837. 

New Orleans Picayune, Apr. 25, 1837 (Vol. I, No. 77), to March, 
1914. 

Weekly Picayune, March, 1828 (Vol. II, No. 2)-February, 1843; 
March-October, 1850. 

True American, 1838. 

Tropic, October, 1843-August 25, 1846. 


Delta, Oct. 12, 1845-Apr. 1857; June 1858-Oct. 9, 1859; Jan. 12-Oct. 


¥, 1860; Nov.-May, 1861; May, 1862. 
Weekly Delta, Oct. 20, 1845-Oct. 1848. 
Price Current, Sept. 13, 1845-Aug. 1847; Sept. 1855-Aug. 1856. 
National, Sept. 10, 1847-Dec. 1848. 
Crescent, March, 1848-March, 1851; Sept. 1852. 
Vigilant, Nov. 6, 1847-Oct. 4, 1848. 
True Delta, Nov. 18, 1860-May 17, 1861. 


Times, Sept. 20, 1863-Dec. 1868; Mar. 20, 1869-Sept. 1874; Sept. 


1875-June, 1881. 
Weekly Times, Nov. 14, 1863-Dec. 1880. 
Era, Aug. 15-Dec. 1863. 
Tribune, Nov. 1, 1865 (Vol. I, No. 51)-March 20, 1866. 


Republican, Apr. 10, 1867-Feb. 1869; Sept. 1869-Apr. 1871; Noy. 


10, 1878. 
Star, Mar. 14, 1866-Mar 13, 1867. 
Herald, May-Dec. 1873. 
Bulletin, May-Sept. 1874. 
Democrat, Dec. 19, 1875-Dec. 3, 1881. 
Evening Democrat, Feb. 17, 1877-Jan. 20, 1878. 
Times Democrat, Dec. 4, 1881-Feb. 1914. 
Item, June 11-Dec. 10, 1883. 
New Delta, Sept. 6, 1890-Dec. 1891. 
States, June, 1911 to date. 
American, Dec. 1915-Feb. 1917. 
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Times Picayune, March, 1914, to date. 
Capitolian Advocate (Baton Rouge), Jan. 19, 1882-July, 1888. 


Baton Rouge Advocate, Aug. 1888-Aug. 1894; April, 1898-March, 
1899. 


The Louisiana Historical Society, which has been continuously in 
existence since 1836, has a small but good collection of transcripts 
made for its use in France many years ago. These volumes have 
been handsomely bound, and a few of them have been indexed briefly, 
but the need for a more complete guide to their contents is obvious. 
Among them one of the most important contains the texts of various 
concessions made by the company of the Indies from 1719 to 1731 
to induce settlement and colonization in Louisiana. This volume 
has been made the basis of a series of articles published in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly in 1927 and 1928 by Mr. Dart and 
Mrs. Cruzat, dealing with the lands owned by Bienville in Louisiana. 
These articles open up for the first time the details of French colonial 
policy with regard to the distribution of lands in the colony at its 
very inception. This has long been an obscure page in the history 
of the State, and its elucidation is of particular interest because the 
lands in question were situated in and around New Orleans and 
contiguous territory as high up as Natchez. 

In this series will be found four large volumes containing manu- 
scrips relating to the Mississippi Valley during the Spanish regime, 
1766-1808 ; one volume relating to the French regime in this region, 
1679-1769 ; copies of the papers relating to the trial of Lafreniére, 
1769-1770; two volumes of correspondence covering the years 1678- 
1706, transcribed from the originals in the Ministry of Marine in 
Paris, beginning with the permit granted to LaSalle for his first 
voyage to Louisiana; two volumes copied from the same bureau of 
the French government, containing the correspondence of and with 
Aubry; one volume entitled “Etat Civil, 1720-1734,” also from the 
Ministry of Marine; one volume entitled “Recensements, 1706- 
1741”; one volume containing inventories, plans and memoires rel- 
ative to Louisiana, copied from originals preserved in the Depot de 
Fortificacions des Colonies, Paris, and extending from 1704 to 1733; 
one volume entitled “Reseignements sur Oeuvres que Etaient Passés 
a la Louisiane,” 1725-1729; and, most important of all, a volume 
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containing the passenger lists of persons coming to Louisiana during 
the regime of the company of the Indies. This manuscript shows that 
the original population of Louisiana was predominantly drawn from 
the artisan class. There is also one entire volume of extracts from 
documents, the originals of which are extant in France, regarding 
the transfer of Louisiana to the United States in 1803 ; three volumes 
of transcripts made by Margry in 1847 of documents in the French 
archives of interest to Louisiana; and a volume containing a MS. 
transcript of Pére LeClere’s “Establissement de la Fe dans La 
Louisiane et Canada.” While all this material is merely copies, it is 
of transcendent value for the student of Louisiana history, and serves 
as well as the originals. We are fortunate to have it accessible on 
this side of the Atlantic. Moreover, the Historical Society possesses 
a manuscript believed to be the original of LaHarpe’s journal for 
1698-1724. 

An extensive library of secondary material is being formed under 
the auspices of the Historical Society and of the Museum. It is 
lodged with their other collections on the top floor of the Cabildo. 
It contains a good many rare volumes, and is growing at a rapid 
rate. 

Primary material for the history of the State is also found in the 
Howard Memorial Library. Unfortunately, William Beer, the learned 
librarian, whose labors, extending over more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, resulted in bringing together at this institution a vast store of 
books and manuscripts, died in 1927. His place has been lately 
filled by Robert J. Usher. Mr. Usher found, shortly after taking up 
his duties, that the basements of the library were filled with a col- 
lection of miscellaneous literature for which there was no room on 
the library shelves, and which had been accumulated there by Mr. 
Beer during the years of his incumbency. This collection is estimated 
at 150,000 volumes. The task of examining this enormous mass of 
matter is now in progress, but will take many months to complete; 
and until then it is impossible to say just what historical material 
the Howard Library really contains. Moreover, the material on the 
shelves of the library has not been segregated in a manner to make 
possible for a newcomer like Mr. Usher to point out at the present 
moment just what Louisiana historical documents are in his juris- 
diction. However, since taking over the library, Mr. Usher has ac- 
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quired some important collections, notably a set of 900 letters by 
John MecDonogh, the miser-millionaire who established the New 
Orleans public schools. The maps in the Howard library are famous. 
Mr. Usher is now having them examined and listed. They number 
thousands and include many precious examples of early cartography 
connected with the exploration of the Mississippi Valley. 

The Howard Library has the good fortune to possess the only 
known copy of The Moniteur for 1804. The Moniteur was the first 
Louisiana newspaper, and copies of it of any date are excessively rare. 
An almost complete collection of the acts passed by the Louisiana 
State Legislation since territorial times is also a valuable asset of 
the library. Particular attention has always been given at the Howard 
to the preservation of the reports of local charitable, social, and politi- 
cal institutions. For example, one finds here a file of the reports of 
the celebrated New Orleans Charity Hospital going back to 1840, 
of the greatest value to students of the state medical history. The 
library has also the most complete file in existence of the journals 
of the Louisiana State Senate and House of Representatives. It 
begins in 1812 and extends to the present date. 

The Howard Library has a collection of local newspapers which 
supplements those in the Cabildo and at the City Hall. Taking these 
three collections together, there are in New Orleans practically un- 
broken files of the leading periodicals published in the city from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Moreover, the Howard is the 
possessor of a perfect set of DeBow’s Review, one of the few known 
to be complete from 1846 to 1880, including the excessively rare 
volume of July, 1864, of which but a few copies were ever issued, 
and which seems to have been circulated in New Orleans only. A 
volume of a very rare weekly, valuable for its references to the New 
Orleans theater and opera, is Le Passetemps, published in the city in 
1827-1829. Another very rare local weekly, La Lorgnette, covers the 
year 1843 and is important for the same reason. 

An especially good file of the New Orleans Price Current, in- 
dispensable to all students of the economic aspects of Louisiana his- 
tory, will be found in the Howard Library. It is nearly complete for 
the important years 1826-1864. The Howard’s file of the Picayune 


extends from 1852 to 1914, with only a few gaps during the Civil 
War. 
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To students of Louisiana history the fact is of great importance 
that in the Howard Library will be found a copy prepared by the 
Carnegie Institution of the typewritten list of documents in the 
Biblitheque Nationale, Paris, relative to the Mississippi Valley. A 
photographic reproduction of the series of dispatches of the governor 
of Louisiana to the captain general of Cuba between 1768 and 1791, 
is of like importance. The latter item is particularly interesting 
because it coincides with the manuscript index to the correspondence 
of the captain general of Cuba with the governor of Louisiana be- 
tween the years 1766 and 1780, which is one of the valued possessions 
of the Louisiana Historical Society. 

The material available in the archives of the city of New Orleans, 
in the City Hall, is too considerable to be dismissed with a passing 
reference here. An entire article should be devoted to an analysis 
of the abundant store of documents, newspapers, ete., which is 
gathered on the top floor of the City Hall. One may, however, 
point out that here will be found the minute books of the Cabildo 
(Spanish government), from its inception under O’Reilly down to 
the early years of the nineteenth century, a series of ten large manu- 
script volumes, written in a microscopic hand, but exceedingly legible. 
This record contains in detail the history of the government of the 
colony of Louisiana over a period of thirty or thirty-one eventful 
years. It ought to be transcribed and translated and, if possible, 
printed. Supplementing it, is the enormous mass of “proceedings” 
of the New Orleans city council—too vast to be reprinted, in its 
entirety, but full of invaluable data over the period from 1803 
to the present moment. The material in the City Hall is not indexed, 
and is exposed to constant fire-risk ; moreover, it has been very hardly 
used in times gone by, and the need for rebinding is in many instances 
urgent. 

Finally, one should perhaps mention the private collections in New 
Orleans where historical material of value is preserved. That of 
KE. A. Parsons contains the originals of the correspondence between 
the pirate, Lafitte, and Andrew Jackson, and with the officers of 
the British army, in 1814-1815. These letters have never been 
printed. Mr. Parsons also owns the originals of the correspondence 
between Mayor Monroe and General Benjamin IF. Butler regarding 
the latter’s notorious “woman order.” Edward Laroque Tinker, of 
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New Orleans and New York, has collected every available item 
relative to the French literature of Louisiana, but this collection is 
housed only in part in New Orleans. Mr. Tinker is preparing a 
bibliography of this subject, which, when issued, will be a valuable 
guide to a little known department of Louisiana literary history. 
Charles F. Thompson, also, has collected extensively, and possesses 
a great variety of valuable Louisiana material, including, for ex- 
ample, some 3,000 letters of John McDonogh. 

The opportunity to codrdinate and supplement these various col- 
lections is obviously alluring. Unfortunately, to do so would entail 
large labor and expense, and there does not seem at the present time 
in New Orleans any institution or individual in a position to under- 
take it. But a scholar may permit himself to dream of a time when 
all these scattered documents will be listed in one catalogue, and 
neatly typewritten copies will be immediately available for his ex- 
amination, and when there will be at hand transcripts, at least of the 
theses compiled at the larger American institutions of learning on 
Louisiana subjects. The present essay can close in no way more 
fittingly than by reiterating the value of a work of this sort, and 


stressing the merit which would attach to any act that would make 
its realization possible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
GEORGE McDUFFIE AND CHARLES 
FISHER, RELATING TO THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1824' 


By A. R. Newsome 





Joun C. Catnoun To ; 


War Dept. 


18TH Marcu 1823. 
Private. 


My dear Sir, 


I regret exceedingly that the indisposition of Mrs. Calhoun will pre- 
vent me from making my visit to the South, as I had informed you, at 
least till after she is confined, which will make it late. 


I would have been very happy to spend several days in Salisbury in 
order to converse with yourself, Fisher? and my other friends in that 
quarter. We have reached the moment to act, and concert and activity 
are required. I have deliberately reviewed the whole ground, and I am 
under the sober conviction, that with proper efforts we must succeed. 
Did I not think so, I would not ask the effort of my friends in a cause 
in which, tho’ it is preeminently the cause of the country, I am so 
prominent. On North Carolina the contest will greatly depend. Mr. 
C—d* and his friends, you know, have counted on her with great 
certainty, as necessarily following in the track of Virginia under the 


1 These letters were selected from the collection of Fisher MSS. in the Library of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. The editor found these letters very useful in the 
preparation of his doctoral dissertation, ‘““The Presidential Election of 1824 in North Caro- 
lina” (University of Michigan, 1929), which he is now engaged in expanding into a larger 
study. 

2 Charles Fisher of Rowan County (1789-1849) was a member of the House of Commons, 
1821, 1822, 1823, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1833, 1836, and speaker, 1830, 
1831; the House of Representatives of the United States Congress, 1819-1821, 1839-1841; 
and the state convention of 1835. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, 468-469, 788-789, 
791-792, 898, 921-922, 929. 


? William H. Crawford was born in Virginia in 1772. His family moved to Edgefield 
District, S. C., in 1779, and to Columbia County, Ga., in 1783. Crawford was a member 
of the ‘Georgia House of Representatives, 1803-1807; United States senator, 1807-1813; 
minister to France, 1813-1815; Secretary of War, 1815- 1816; and Secretary of ‘the Treasury, 
1816-1825. In 1824 he was recommended by a congressional caucus as the regular Repub- 
lican candidate for the presidency. By standing third in the electoral vote, he was a candi- 
date in the election of 1825 in the House of Representatives which chose Adams. Crawford, 
who had suffered a stroke of paralysis during the campaign, declined the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury under Adams and returned to Georgia, where from 1827 until his death in 
1834 he was judge of the northern circuit court. Shipp, Giant Days or The Life of William 
H. Crawford; Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 527-30; Biographical poy | of the 
American Congress, 1774-1927, 859. Hereafter the reference to this work will be B. D. C. 
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direction of Mr. Macon.‘ I am satisfied, that nothing ever threw your 
state so much in the background, as the impression, that she was the 
mere appendage of the Ancient Dominion, and this point Mr. Yancy® 
and the rest of Mr. C—d’s friends acknowledged in 1816 in the contest 
against Mr. Monroe. You need no suggestion from me how to act, but 
it appears to me that the ground might be taken with advantage both 
in your papers and correspondence of supporting the Carolina candi- 
date. The two states were originally one, and ought probably never to 
have been separated. Their character and interest are the same; and 
if they should act together North Carolina, as being the greater, must 
have proportionally greater influence.* The two Carolinas acting with 
Pena. and being supported by the policy of the Genl. Admn. and the 
soundness of their cause could scarcely fail of success. You may safely 
assume that Pennsylvania will support me. It was ascertained, beyond 
doubt, that 24 of the convention which lately meet [met] at Harris- 
burgh, were decidedly for me against all other candidates combined. A 
nomination did not take place only because, the members supposed it 
would be a stretch of their power, as they were elected for a specifick 
purpose, and that it might under such circumstances tend to distract 
the state nomination. Considering the great weight of that state, her 
steady character, sound Democratical sentiment, and central position, 
she must ultimately control the whole of the eastern states and have a 


most decided influence on the elections.’ The two Carolinas may act 
safely with her. 


4Nathaniel Macon, 1757-1837, of Warren County, was the foremost figure in North Caro- 
lina politics during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. He was a member of the 
state Senate, 1782, 1784; House of Commons, 1790; House of Representatives, 1791-1815, 
of which he was speaker, 1801-1807; and the United States Senate, 1815-1828, of which he 
was president pro tem., 1826, 1827. He received the 24 votes of Virginia for Vice President 
in 1824. After his voluntary retirement from Congress in 1828, he was president of the 
state constitutional convention of 1835 and a Van Buren elector in 1836. Macon was a 
Republican of great national importance and influence before the War of 1812, but the 
majority of his party shifted so far from his strict construction principles that in his later 
career his influence declined both in North Carolina and the nation, especially the latter. 
B. D. C., 1276-77; W. E. Dodd, Life of Nathaniel Macon. 

5 Bartlett Yancy, 1785-1828, of Caswell County, was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1813-1817; and member and speaker of the state Senate, 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, 
1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 1826, and 1827. He declined appointments as minister to 
Peru in 1826 and later as a judge of the state Supreme Court. Yancy was a prominent 
Crawford partisan, being chosen a member of the committee of correspondence by the legis- 
lative caucus which nominated a Crawford electoral ticket on December 24, 1823. B. D. C., 
1734; Raleigh Register, December 26, 1823. 

®°This argument was used by Charles Fisher in supporting the Fisher resolutions in the 
General Assembly, December, 1823. A. R. Newsome, ‘‘Debate on the Fisher Resolutions,” 
The North Carolina Iistorical Review, V, 323. 

™Early in the campaign Calhoun was popular in Pennsylvania due largely to his record 
as a friend of tariff and internal improvements, and was confident of its support until Feb- 
ruary, 1824. At the state convention of March 4, 1823, Calhoun’s friends planned to 
secure his endorsement; but the design had to be given up. One delegate, in accordance 
with instructions, offered a resolution recommending Jackson; but the members did not wish 
to commit themselves so far in advance of the election. When Jackson was urged for the 
presidency, it soon became apparent that the people of the State preferred him to Calhoun. 
At a Philadelphia meeting of February 18, 1824, George M. Dallas, who had been a leading 
supporter of Calhoun, introduced resolutions favoring Jackson; and the state nominating 
convention at Harrisburg on March 4 nominated Jackson for president and Calhoun for 
vice president. The Calhoun leaders changed to Jackson in the interest of party unity and in 
obedience to the recognized will of the people. Pennsylvania's action destroyed the chances 
of Calhoun, who then became the leading candidate for the vice presidency. The twenty- 


yom electoral votes of Pennsylvania were cast for Jackson and Calhoun. J. S. Bassett, 
The Life of Andrew Jackson, I, 331-335; W. M. Meigs, The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun, 
I, 304-309; Herman Hailperin, “Pro-Jackson Sentiment in Pennsylvania, 1820-1828,” The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, L, 193 et seq. 
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Much will depend on the Western Carolinian.* It ought to take a 
decided stand. An expression from it of my strength in the state? would 
tend to animate our friends, and to repel the attempt, made, with so 
much art, to hold out the idea that I have withdrawn. 

I trust your Congressional elections will be attended to, and that we 
will have the pleasure of seeing you and Fisher both in the next Con- 
gress. Dr. Smith’? declines being a candidate, if Mr. Crudup," who is 
a most worthy man, is not a candidate, care ought to be taken to bring 
forward some one of sound political sentiment. Will Davidson’* be a 
candidate? Cannot Mjr. Forney,’* or his father,’* or some sound man 
be brought forward in that district ? 

Your election of members of the Legislature will doubtless be at- 
tended to also. It is of great, I may say almost decisive importance. 
You can, however, better judge how to act in this important crisis, I 
may with truth say of the country, than what I can advise you. 

For myself, I feel but little solicitude, but for the success of the 


principles and policy, for which I have ever contended, I feel great 
interest. 


Mr. McDuffie*® will pass through Salisbury on his return a few weeks 
hence, and is des [torn] meeting you there [torn] 


*The Western Carolinian was established at Salisbury in 1820 by Samuel Bingham. 
Philo White of New York became associated with Bingham in 1820 and sole editor in 1823. 
In 1830, Burton Craige and H. Jefferson Jones assumed control, and the next year Craige 
became sole editor. Craige sold the paper to John: Beard in 1833 and in 1844 it was sus- 
pended. W. K. Boyd, The Federal Period, 1783-1860, 376. From its establishment, the 
Western Carolinian was the vigorous champion of western interests. It attacked the practice 
of caucusing and urged North Carolina to throw off her subservience to Virginia. It was 
the first and ablest Calhoun organ in the State. 

* Just one week later, the Western Carolinian praised the talents, merits, and consistency 
of Calhoun and declared that his ‘“‘chance is equal, at least, to that of any other candidate.” 
Western Carolinian, March 25, 1823. 

1% Dr. James S. Smith, of Orange County, was a member of the House of Commons for 
the Town of Hillsboro, 1821, and of the House of Representatives, 1817-1821. A Manual of 
North Carolina, 1913, 737, 921-922. 

4 Josiah Crudup, 1791-1872, a Baptist minister of Wake County, was elected to the state 
Senate in 1820; but his seat was declared vacant because the constitution forbade a 
minister of the gospel, while exercising his ministerial functions, to hold a public office. 
However, he was elected to the House of Representatives in 1821 and served in the Seven- 
teenth Congress. Crudup was announced on January 17, 1824, as a Calhoun electoral 
candidate on the People’s ticket. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, 829, 861, 923; The 
Star, January 16, 1824. 

12.William Davidson, 1778-1857, of Mecklenburg County, was a member of the state 
Senate, 1813, 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1825, 1827, 1828, 1829; councilor of state, 
1821, 1822, 1823; and a member of the House of Representatives, 1818-1821. In politics 
he was a Federalist. He was defeated by Henry W. Conner of Catawba County in the con- 
gressional election of August 14, 1823. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, 432-433, 699- 
700, 921-922; Raleigh Register, August 29, 1823. 

12 Daniel M. Forney, 1784-1847, of Lincoln County, was a major in the War of 1812; a 
member of the House of Representatives, 1815-1818; state senator, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
1826; and councilor of state, 1829, 1830. In 1820, he was appointed by Monroe as a 
commissioner to treat with the Creek Indians. He and David Meriwether of Georgia nego- 
tiated a treaty at Indian Spring in the Creek nation, January 8, 1821. In 1834, Major 
Forney emigrated to Alabama. The Forney family was one of the oldest and most influ- 
ential in Lincoln County. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, 434, 784, 920-921; American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 248-250; J. H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North 
Carolina, II, 245. 

44 Peter Forney, 1756-1834, of Lincoln County, was a revolutionary soldier, member of the 
House of Commons, 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797; state senator, 1800, 1801, 1802; councilor of 
state, 1811; and member of the House of Representatives, 1813-1815. He was an early 
manufacturer of iron in Lincoln County. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, 430, 683, 
920; J. H. Wheeler, op. cit., II, 244-245. 

%3George McDuffie, 1790-1851, of South Carolina, was a member of the state House of 
Representatives, 1818-1820; House of Representatives of the United States Congress, 1821- 
1834; governor, 1834-1836; United States senator, 1842-1846. McDuffie was a close friend 
and aggressive advocate of Calhoun. B. D. C., 1261. 
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Joun ©. CaLtnoun To CHARLES FISHER 


WASHINGTON 
litn June 1823. 


Private. 


Dear Sir, 


I received your letter of the 3d Inst recommending Mr. Ross for the 
place of Marshall yesterday; and will with pleasure lay it before the 
President. Mr. Ross applied in person for the office, but the President 
had previously in a great measure determined to appoint Majr. Arm- 
strong, who had been very strongly recommended; but at the request of 
Mr. R. who believed, that an arrangement mutually satisfactory might 
be made, he postponed the appointment. 

We have had it reported, that you would be a candidate for Congress, 
at the ensuing election. Is the fact so? I would be very happy again 
to see you a member of that body. The country requires, at this time, 
talents and experience in Congress. We are in one of those junctures, 
which, tho’ not strongly marked by great occurrences, have an immense 
influence on the future course of the country. No one can give a satis- 
factory reason by recurring merely to the events for the last few years, 
without a minute knowledge of persons and motives, for the gradual form- 
ation of an opposition to the present Republican Majority. One of the 
most efficient causes for this new formation of an opposition may, I think, 
be traced to the prostration of the old Federal party, by the events of 
the late war. It seems, in the present state of society, difficult to be 
without parties; and the decay of one, seems to be, but the signal for 
the formation of a new party. Whatever may be the cause, the fact 
cannot be doubted that we must prepare for new opposition. The shades 
of character, which it may finally assume, will depend on circumstances; 
but it cannot be doubted, that it mainly calculates on success from the 
belief that it can persuade the people, that its-leaders are their real 
friends in opposing, that system of policy, which grew out of the ex- 
perience of the late war. They had calculated with confidence on suc- 
cess in North Carolina, partly through the influence of certain prominent 
individuals with you, and the influence of the Virginia papers in your 
state. 

It is clear, that the party is for the present, on the decline. A few 
months since they were sanguine of success in New York, but it is now 
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considered quite certain, that they will be defeated in that important 
state.*® 
As to my own prospect, my friends are quite confident that taking 
the first and second choice together, I am decidedly the strongest of 
the candidates. In all New England, and far the greater part of the 
West, w[h]lere I am not the first, I am clearly the second choice. Per- 
haps, at this early period, no position can be more safe. 
You see, I write to you as an old friend, who takes some interest in 
my fate; and on my part will be at all times happy to hear from you. 
With great respect 
& esteem 
I am &e. &e. 
J. C. Catuoun. 


J. C. Catuoun To Cuarues FisHer 


War Dept. 


ist Aueust 1823. 
My dear Sir, 


Believing, as I most sincerely do, that the present contest rests at 
bottom on most important principles, I cannot but be highly gratified 
with the contents of your letter of the 10th June. It cannot be dis- 
guised, that a party has grown up, which expects to attain power, not 
by placing itself on principles and policy distinctly avowed and steadily 
pursued, but by political dexterity and management. Experience has 
abundantly proved, that the party will take up and throw off political 
doctrines just as it suits its present views, and that it steadily pursues 
no object, but the personal advancement of its leaders. Should success 
attend the radical party, it would be by far the most pernicious example, 
that could be presented to the American people. It would be proof 
conclusive, that they could be grossly duped, and that the way to win 
their affections would be, not to serve, but to cheat them. The accident 
of birth has given to the candidate, who has united his fate with this 


1®©In New York there was strong popular feeling against caucus control and against the 
Albany Regency which, in the interest of Crawford, refused to yield to the popular demand 
for repeal of the state law which provided for the choice of presidential electors by the 
legislature. There sprang up a People’s party which sought to transfer the choice of electors 
to the people and to overthrow the New York political machine. Governor Yates’ message to 
the legislature in January, 1824, disappointed the people by failing to recommend an im- 
mediate change of the electoral law; and the failure of the legislature to make the change 
created a political crisis. The Regency leaders, in an effort to split the People’s party, 
secured the passage of a resolution for the removal of DeWitt Clinton from the office of 
canal commissioner. The resulting popular upheaval resurrected Clinton in New York 
politics and elected him governor in 1824, and also forced Yates to call an extra session of 
the legislature, which adjourned without changing the electoral law. In the legislature which 
met to choose electors, the contest was between Crawford, Adams, and Clay. An understand- 
ing between the Clay-Adams followers resulted in the choice of 25 electors for Adams, 7 for 
Clay, and 4 for Crawford. In the electoral college, the final vote of New York was 26 for 
Adams, 5 for Crawford, 4 for Clay, and 1 for Jackson. F. J. Turner, Rise of the New 
West, 257-260; C. H. Rammelkamp, “The Campaign of 1824 in New York,”’ Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association, 1904, 177-201. 
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party," very considerable strength in Virginia, and it was confidently 
calculated, that the influence of that state was such in North Carolina, 
that she would follow, as a matter of course. I rejoice to see that the 
indications in the state give a direct contradiction to so degrading a 
suppasition. Should North Carolina act, as she ought, her position will 
be a very imposing one. Her course will go far to decide the South 
including even Virginia itself, which, if I mistake not, will not, when 
she comes to act, separate herself from her old associates. She may 
wish to lead, but if she cannot, she will follow. 

Mr. C—d’s prospects, I do think, is becoming hopeless. His cause 
wants a just foundation; and, unless, I greatly mistake my fellow 
citizens, no cause, that is lacking in that important particular, can 
succeed. Appearances already justify this opinion. He has been, and 
is still declining, without any visible cause to arrest his descent. In 
the nine western states he cannot take one vote even as a second, or 
third choice. The same is true in N. England, New Jersey, Penna, 
and Maryland with the exception in the last of one, or two electoral dis- 
tricts. In New York, it is believed, that he does not now stand higher 
than the third. A great change has occurred there. A newspaper, the 
New York Patriot, established by the express authority of the republi- 
cans of the city has come out against him and in my favour. It has 
already made a deep impression, and my friends there are sanguine, that 
the state will be favourable. As to my own prospect, I trust, I can look 
on it as dispassionately, as I would that of another’s. In fact, I consider 
myself but as belonging to a cause, which cause, I do sincerely believe 
to be, that of the country. It rests on the principles of ’76, to which I 
have ever devoutly adhered, and on the system of measures, which the 
experience of half a century has shown to be necessary. I do not con- 
sider myself now, as strong, as Mr. Adams, but still, 1 have advantages 
over him, that, in my opinion, are so great, that I would not exchange 
prospects with him. My course has been more uniform, and distinct, 
than his; and I am more intimately connected with the late war and 
the measures, which have grown out it, than he, or any other candidate. 
This advantage, I doubt not, will be strongly felt as we approach the 
period of the election. Again, if not so many have decided for me, 
as for him, yet fewer have decided against me. I may say but few 
have decided against me. Many suppose me to be too young, and have 
endeavoured to put me aside for the present, but very few have come to 
a positive decision against me. I then may gain, and that to a great 
extent, while Mr. Adams must be nearly stationary. The truth is, that 
taking the first and second choices together, and I am now stronger 
than any other candidate. The friends of Mr. Adams and mine have 
thus far acted without coming into collision, but without the sleightest 
understanding directly, or indirectly. They ought to continue so to act; 


47 William H. Crawford. The Radicals were advocates of strict construction, state rights, 
economy, and restricted governmental activity. 
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but at the same time avoid giving any ground to suspect a coalition. 
None has, or can exist. Should either of us fail to run, our friends, 
I doubt not, would continue to act as heretofore on principle, and 
will select the candidate best calculated to support the publick interest. 
My impression is, that as things now stand, New York must turn the 
scale between us. Should she select me, I could not be resisted, as I 
have the strongest confidence, as to Penna. She is now silent because 
of the pending election for governor, but my friends are confident, 
tho’ Jackson has a strong hold, that I must prevail. 

In speaking of myself, I have been actuated solely by the desire of 
giving you correct information, without any tincture, I hope of vanity, 
or ambition. I will be glad to hear from you. 

With sincere regard, 
I am &e., &e. 
J. C. Catnoun. 


J. C. Catnoun To Cuares FISHER 


WASHINGTON 


2p Decr. 1823. 
My dear Sir, 

The extent of my official engagements allow me but little time for 
private correspondence, but I cannot abstain from expressing the pleas- 
ure which your’s of the 24th Novr. has afforded. The aspect of your 
State, so different from what the radicals expected, has every where 
cheered those, who are engaged in maintaining the true principles of the 
Republican party, and the correct policy of the government against 
their attacks. It is really a struggle between the people and the would 
be leaders and dictators, who by securing the old presses, and what are 
called the leading politicians, expected to control the power of this 
government. They believed that the Intr, the Register, and the En- 
quirer,'* were amply sufficient to secure North Carolina; but facts have 
proved the calculation to be the idle dream of speculation. 

I am obliged to you for the suggestion in relation to A. Erwin. He 
is welcome to do his worst. He doubtless refers to the nefarious affair 
of Smuggling Africans, for which Genl. Mitchell’® was dismissed, and 
in which Erwin was implicated and to cover which certain documents 
were withheld from Congress, as appears by Govr. Clark’s letter, pub- 


18The National Intelligencer (Washington), Richmond Enquirer, and Raleigh Register— 
all strong Crawford organs of considerable influence in North Carolina. 

1% David Bradie Mitchell, 1766-1837, was a native of Scotland. He moved to Georgia 
where he became solicitor-general, 1795; member of the House of Representatives, 1796; 
major-general of militia, 1804; and governor, 1809-1811, 1815-1817. He resigned the gover- 
norship to become agent to the Creek Indians with whom he concluded a treaty in 1818. 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, I, 222. In a letter of February 26, 1820, 
Calhoun confronted Mitchell with charges of complicity with the illegal introduction of 
Africans, preferred by Governor Clark of Georgia, and called on him to prepare for an 
investigation. Niles’ Register, XVIII, 119. 
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lished in the Star.*° It would be well to notice him in a proper manner 
in that paper, as one of the missionaries of the party. 

It is no longer doubted that the Radical party with its chief is pros- 
trated. The more candid of the party acknowledge it, and I little doubt 
but that the chief will be given up before the end of the session. The 
vote for Mr. Barbour ** doubtless indicates its full strength in the H. 
of Representatives. With sincere regard 

IT am &e., &e., 


J. OC. Catnoun, 


J. C. Catnoun To CuHarves FisHER 


WasHINGTON 
Strictly confidential. 10TH Decr. 1824. 


Dear Sir, 


I can see no possible objection to a free expression of the publick 
opinion on the great subject of the route of the National Road to New 
Orleans. On the contrary, I am of the impression that such an ex- 
pression, through the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama very desirable, as it would afford much 
information; and tend to fix and consolidate the publick sentiment. 
The President has given the subject much prominence in his Message, 
and I have still more in my report accompanying the Message. 

We have had a great victory indeed. North Carolina has done her 
duty nobly. The chain that bound your state has been snapped, but 
every effort will be made to reunite it. The Ancient Dominion will not 
without a further struggle relinquish her hold. 


With great respect, 
I am &ce., &e. 
J. C. Catnoun, 


7 On December 31, 1819, the House of Representatives asked Secretary of the Treasury 
Crawford to submit ‘‘copies of such communications as he may have received since 1816, and 
such information as he may possess, in relation to the illicit introduction of slaves into the 
United States.” Annals of Congress, 16 Congress, 1 session, 845. In The Star of Novem- 
ber 14, 1823, appeared copies of letters sent to a citizen of Raleigh by Governor Clark involv- 
ing General Mitchell and, what was of greater significance in the campaign of 1824, Craw- 
ford himself. One of these published letters was from W. I. McIntosh, collector of the Port 
of Darien, to Crawford, March 9, 1818. It dealt with the smuggling of Africans. Governor 
Clark, a violent enemy of Crawford, stated that Crawford withheld this letter from the 
House of Representatives. John Clark, 1766-1832, a native of North Carolina, was a presi- 
dential elector in 1816 and governor of Georgia, 1819-1823. He was the head of the Clark 

arty in Georgia politics, which was bitterly hostile to the Crawford-Troup party. The 
ational Cyclopaedia of American Biography, I, 223; Shipp, Life of Crawford. 

The Star was begun in 1808 by Dr. Calvin Jones and Thomas Henderson, who were suc- 
ceeded by Bell and Lawrence, then Bell and Lemay, and in 1835 by Lemay. It was sus- 
pended in 1852. Originally it was neutral in politics, later Whig. W. K. Boyd, The Federal 
Period, 1783-1860, 375. 

™ Philip P. Barbour, 1783-1841, of Virginia, was a member of the state House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1812-1814; House of Representatives of the United States Congress, 1814-1825, 
1827-30, and speaker, 1821-1823; president of the state constitutional convention, 1829. He 
was appointed judge of the United States Circuit Court, 1830; and served as associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, 1836-1841. In the contest for the speakership 
of the House of Representatives in December, 1823, Barbour received only 42 votes while 
Clay received 139. B. D. C., 669; Annals of Congress, 18 Congress, 1 session, 795; Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, I, 594-96. 
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Gro. McDurrie To " 


WasHineTton, 7TH Jany. 1823. 
My dear Sir; 


Every day renders it more apparent that there can be no Caucus 
nomination here, and consequently renders the prospects of Mr. Craw- 
ford more hopeless. The Pennslyvania delegation have written a cir- 
cular to their constituents declaring that they will not attend a Caucus, 
& giving their reasons for deeming it inexpedient. A majority from 
New York, since the decision of the contested election between Adams 
& Wilson,” are opposed to a Caucus; so that Georgia, North Carolina, 
Virginia, are the only states where a majority of the delegation is favor- 
able to the measure. Virginia is divided upon the question as 13 to 11. 
There are but seven members present from Georgia, who are all favor- 
able to the proceeding. All but one or two of the N. C. members, except 
the Senators, are said to be favorable to it. So thus there entire strength, 
with the exception of a few stragglers, who being directly opposed to 
the known will of their constituents, can bring no weight to a nomina- 
tion, is only forty-nine votes! With all the stragglers added they can 
not muster sixty. Under these indisputable circumstances a Caucus will 
not be attempted. It is absolutely impossible. The idea is held out now, 
only with a view to prevent Crawford from sinking suddenly. The 
report of Mr. Clay’s** intention to join them is ridiculous. Both he & 
his friends have committed themselves so distinctly upon the subject, 
that if they were now to attempt a coalition, the whole confederacy 
would be sunk and disgraced. 

Our prospects in N. Y. are very flattering—Wheaton,** a member 
from the City, even thinks that Mr. C—n will be nominated before the 
adjournment of the Legislature. 

Your friend 
Gro. McDurrir. 


“Isaac Wilson, 1780-1848, of New York, was a member of the state legislature, 1816- 
1817, 1818-1821. He took his seat in the House of Representatives in 1823 but was suc- 
ceeded in 1824 by Parmenio Adams, 1776-1832, an Adams supporter who successfully con- 
tested his election. Adams was a member of the House, 1824-1827. Wilson became county 
court judge and later moved to Illinois. B. D. C., 625, 1713. 

% Henry Clay, 1777-1852, of Kentucky, member of the House of Representatives, 1811- 
1814, 1815-1820, 1823-1825, and speaker, 1811-1814, 1815-1820. 1823-1825; and of the 
United States Senate, 1806-1807, 1810-1811, 1831-1842, 1849-1852; Secretary of State, 
1825-1829; Whig candidate for president, 1832, 1844. Clay was a candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1824; but, by standing fourth in the electoral vote, he was not a candidate in the 
House election. B. D. C., 819-820; Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 173-179. 

*% Henry Wheaton, 1785-1858, a native of Rhode Island, moved to New York in 1812. 
Thereafter he had a distinguished career as editor, Supreme Court reporter, author, diplomat, 
and professor. He was a member of the state constitutional convention of 1821, and the state 
legislature, 1823. The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, I, 274. 
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Gro. McDurriz To ; 





WASHINGTON 13TH JANy 1823. 
My dear Sir; 


I have time to say a few words only. Pennsylvania now stands un- 
questionably opposed to a Caucus, &, in the opinion of the delegation 
here a great majority of the influential men of the State, will support 
Calhoun. He has more friends in the Legislature than any two candi- 
dates, & recently at an indiscriminate meeting of people from the 
Country at Bedford, Mr. Calhoun was nominated by a large majority 
for the presidency, the name of Jackson being stricken out. The move- 
ments for Jackson have been made by the grog shop politicians of vil- 
lages & the rabble of Philadelphia & Pittsburgh. The substantial yeo- 
manry of the Country are for Calhoun. A republican convention will 
be called, which will secure a fair expression of the popular voice, & 
no doubt is entertained that Calhoun will be nominated, or electors 
appointed favorable to him. There may [be] a mixture of the friends 
of Calhoun & Jackson. 

The New York legislature have appointed as Speaker, a man said 
to be favorable to Crawford, but who declared himself before the elec- 
tion not to be in his favor. This election was no test of the presidential 
question, though, as usual, the friends of Crawford, give it that color. 

The most important feature in the proceedings of New York, is the 
message of the governor, in which he evidently leans against giving 
the election to the people. If this should be seriously attempted, it will 
justly exposed the Crawford faction to the lasting execrations of the 
Country—No man who will advert for a moment to the Circumstances, 
can hesitate to ascribe it to corruption. The voice of the people of New 
York, is known to be almost unanimous for giving the election to the 
people. Almost every man in the State, not excepting Crawford’s 
friends, is pledged most solemnly, to vote for the measure. Yates*® 
is an ordinary Dutchman, known to have been devoted to nothing so 
much as his personal popularity. What then could have induced him 
[to] commit an act of political suicide, an act which all admit, will 
forever seal his damnation, in New York? Charity itself can ascribe it 
to nothing but corrupt influence. He is undoubtedly assured of gaining 

% Joseph Christopher Yates, 1768-1837, of New York, was a member of the state Senate, 
1805; judge of the Supreme court, 1808-1822; and governor, 1822-1324. In his message to 
the legislature in January, 1824, Yates expressed the opinion that the Federal Constitution 


should be amended to establish a uniform method of choosing electors, but he did not recom- 
mend a change of the New York law, for which there was popular demand. Yates was 


under the influence of the politicians who dangled before him the bait of the vice presidency. 
He later lost favor of the politicians also by calling an extra session of the legislature. The 
National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, III, 45; C. H. Rammelkamp, ‘‘The Campaign 


of 1824 in New York,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1904, 186, 
191. 
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more than he will lose. The consideration offered to him, was nothing 
less than the Vice Presidency. It is yet doubtful whether the friends 
of Crawford in the Legislature, will be so reckless and desperate as to 
make the attempt; but if they should, I think it will present to the 
people of the United States, a more glaring evidence of corruption, & 
a more infamous attempt at usurpation, ten to one, than that ex- 
hibited in the contest between Burr & Jefferson. It will prostrate them 
in every part of the Union where a spark of honesty or principle is left. 
Two of the New York gentlemen who stay in my mess, say that they 
have received letters, stating that the legislature are thus divided on 
the presidential question—Calhoun, Clay, & Crawford about equal, 
and a number of votes equal to that in favor of either of those, divided 
between Adams, Clinton,”® & Jackson.*’ We shall hear from Wheaton 
today more fully upon the subject. Dr. Holeombe** of our house said 
to me emphatically yesterday, “there is not a state in this union, which 
will more certainly support Mr. Calhoun than New Jersey.” In Mary- 
land he is even now stronger than any other candidate with the people, 
& is rising rapidly. 

If you ever publish any part of my letters omit everything that re- 
lates to the opinion or correspondence of members of Congress here, 
or give it such a general form of expression such as “letlers from New 
York to Washington state’ &c. The more desperate the movements 
of radicalism, the more confident I am of our success. Ours is the cause 
of truth & the people, against corrupt & unprincipled combinations, 
& we must succeed. 

Your friend 
Gro. McDurrir. 


* DeWitt Clinton, 1769-1828, of New York, was a member of the state legislature, 1797, 
1798-1802, 1806-1811, and of the state constitutional convention, 1801; mayor of New York 
Oity, 1803-1807, 1810-1811, 1813-1814; United States senator, 1802-1803; lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, 1811-1813; and governor, 1817-1821, 1825-1828. Clinton had been nominated as a 
peace candidate for the presidency by the New York Republicans in 1812 and had been 
supported by the Federalists. He was mentioned for the presidency in 1824 but was seri- 
ously handicapped by being unable to command the support of his own state where his 
popularity as promoter of the Erie canal was not sufficient to harmonize party strife. 
B. D. C., 824; Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 221-225. 

™ Andrew Jackson, 1767-1845, of Tennessee, was solicitor of western North Carolina, 
1788; member of the Tennessee constitutional convention, 1796; of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1796-1797, and of the United States Senate, 1797-1798, 1823-1825; judge of the 
state Supreme Court, 1798-1804; military hero of the Revolution, Creek War, battle of New 
Orleans, and Seminole War; major general, 1814; governor of Florida, 1821; and presi- 
dent, 1829-1837. J. S. Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson. 2 vols. 

*% Dr. George Holcombe, 1786-1828, of New Jersey, was a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 1821-1828. B. D. C., 1107. 
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Geo. McDvurrie to Montrort StToxes”® 


WasuineTon, 7 APL, 1823. 
My dear Sir, 

The badness of the roads & the state of my arm* will prevent me 
from having the pleasure of seeing you as I expected; being advised by 
my physician to go a different route from the one contemplated. When 
I arrive at Columbia, I shall write you fully, & hope to have the pleasure 
of your correspondence. Pennsylvania has not nominated; from a fear 
of producing some distraction in the Gubernatorial Election. She is, 
however, more united & firm than ever & will maintain her position. 
Dr. Kent*' says of Maryland, “I never was more certain of any event 
that was to come than that we can give Mr. Calhoun almost the entire 
vote.” From the west the accounts place Mr. C. decidedly next to Clay 
in the opinion of all. Your friend 


Gro. McDurrtr. 





Gro. McDvuFrrir To _28 


WasuineTon, 21st Novr. 1823. 
Sir; 

Though I have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with you, 
I take the liberty, on the warrant of common views & congenial senti- 
ments to address you on a subject, in my opinion not less important in 
its bearing upon the purity and duration of our republican system, 
than it is in reference to the Presidential question. 

Mr. Calhoun’s friends here will openly and unequivocally oppose a 
Caucus nomination by Congress, under a perfect conviction that it is 
radically vicious, and are perfectly willing to stand or fall upon that 
single issue. So deep is my conviction of the unconstitutional spirit & 
alarming tendency of such a proceeding, and such my confidence that 
truth properly and zealously supported, will always prevail; that I 
have no doubt that in twelve months from this day, the Caucus System 
& all connected with it, will become perfectly odious throughout the 
Union. The tendency, the inevitable tendency of the System, is to 
throw all power into the hands of a few managers, who will eventually 


»® Montfort Stokes, 1762-1842, of Rowan and later Wilkes County, was a revolutionary 
soldier; clerk of Rowan superior court; clerk of the state Senate, 1799-1816; member of the 
state Senate, 1826, and of the House of Commons, 1829-1830; United States senator, 1816- 
1823; and governor, 1830-1832. He resigned the governorship to superintend the removal 
of the Indians beyond the Mississippi and was made Indian agent for Arkansas territory. 
He died at Fort Gibson, Ark., in 1842. B.D. C., 1574; A Manuai of North Carolina, 1913, 
418, 459-464, 853-854, 920-923. 

%* McDuffie became involved in a political controversy with Col. William Cumming, with 
whom he fought two duels. In one of them, his arm was shattered—a wound from which he 


never completely recovered. The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XII, 167. 
™Dr. Joseph Kent, 1779-1837, of Maryland, was a Federalist member of the House of 
Representatives, 1811-1815, 1819-1826; governor, 1826-1829; and a Whig member of the 
United States Senate, 1833-1837. B. D. C., 1176. 
® Probably Charles Fisher of Salisbury. 
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prostitute their power to corrupt & selfish ends. An issue is thus made 
between a vulgar & unprincipled aristocracy & the great body of the 
people. Our course is clear. We must appeal to the people against all 
irresponsible & corruptible combinations. A plain issue is thus made 
between republicanism in genuine acceptation of the term & Radicalism, 
In every part of the Union Crawford’s partisans have manifested an 
absolute want of confidence in the people. In New York it is now 
ascertained that notwithstanding their hypocritical promises to the 
contrary, during the elections, they will oppose the project of giving 
to the people the appointment of electors. 

Our prospects were never half so flattering as at present. The coun- 
try is becoming sensible that it is really a contest of principle, and that 
Mr. Calhoun is best qualified to sustain the system of measures which 
the Radical party have endeavored to prostrate. Let us act with pru- 
dence, yet with firmness, and we must & will succeed. 

The strongest indications are given that New England, believing that 
Mr. Adams cannot be elected, will give him up & support Mr. Calhoun. 
This is the ground they will assume, but among the leading & intelli- 
gent politicians of both parties there, Mr. Calhoun is the favorite in 
preference to Adams. This I know. 

Your friend 
Gro. McDurrie. 


Gro. McDurris To So 





Wasuineton, 12TH Decr. 1823. 
My dear Sir; 

I am writing for a Committee, which I expect to convene in a few 
minutes & have only time to drop you a few lines. I understand that 
Crawford’s friends here, have written sixty letters to Raleigh, all 
asserting that he would obtain the vote of New York. It is to be 
lamented that the palpable contradictions of the opposite statements 
on these subjects, should render it almost impossible for the public to 
know where they are to look for the truth. But upon this point, I 
undertake to assert upon the authority of circumstances which cannot 
lie, & of statements from individuals of the utmost veracity, that Mr. 
Crawford cannot, under any possible combination of circumstances 
obtain the vote of New York. He is the only prominent candidate 
against whom the public sentiment of that state, has been unequivocally 
expressed. Judge Ogden Edwards, & Mr. Gardner the Senator elect 
from the City to the Legislature of New York, are now here, (having 
just arrived) & they assert this unequivocally, & express the utmost 
confidence that Mr. Calhoun will obtain the vote of the State. 


® Probably Charles Fisher of Salisbury. 
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Mr. Rose** a member of Congress from N. Y. who takes no part in 
the presidential question, announced to our mess yesterday at dinner, 
that he had received a letter from one of his most influential friends & 
constituents, stating that “Calhoun was taking like wild fire in the 
western part of New York.” A letter from a former member of Con- 
gress from the same section of the state states confidently, that Mr. 
Calhoun will soon be decidedly the foremost candidate there. The im- 
portance of this information will be more distinctly seen, when I state 
that, heretofore, Mr. Calhoun’s popularity has been principally confined 
to the Southern & Eastern sections of the state. 

Your friend 


Gro. McDurriz. 
P. S. I have written to you twice heretofore. 


Gro. McDurrie To CHARLEs FISHER. 


WasuHINGTON, 14TH Decr. 1823. 
My dear Sir; 

I wrote you yesterday a hasty scrawl to remove the erroneous im- 
pressions made by Mr. Crawford’s friends as to his prospects in New 
York. I will now present a few additional facts & reflections to shew 
the relative prospects of that gentleman & Mr. Calhoun. It is quite 
apparent that Mr. Calhoun is rising rapidly in all quarters. You know 
the change which has taken place within the six last months in your 
state. It has been even more striking elsewhere. Six months ago it was 
generally believed & I think the fact was so, that Mr. Adams was more 
popular in New Jersey & Maryland than Mr. Calhoun. All accounts 
now concur in representing that New Jersey will give Mr. Calhoun 
an undivided vote. In Maryland the change is more recent & rapid. One 
of the most discreet & honorable members from that state (Dr. Kent) 
has received communications from members of the Legislature, now in 
session, that Mr. Calhoun could obtain a nomination there, if it were 
deemed expedient. The Caucus System, however, is so unpopular in 
Maryland, that it ought not to be done & I presume will not. In neither 
of the two states just mentioned, has Mr. Crawford the slightest pros- 
pects of obtaining a vote. Maryland now votes by districts, but that the 
state may not be deprived of its relative weight, a friend of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s has introduced a bill to provide that the electors may be ap- 
pointed by a general ticket. This shows his conviction that Mr. Calhoun 
is the strongest with the people. There is one district in the state (a 
federal district!) which it is believed would choose a Crawford elector 
if the existing system should not be changed. But there is a view of 
this subject not generally taken, which is indispensible to the formation 

Robert Selden Rose, 1772-1835, of New York, was a member of the state » wee 


1811, 1820, 1821; and of the House of Representatives, 1823-1827, 1829-1831. B. IL 
1478-1479. 
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of a correct estimate of the relative prospects of the two Southern 
Candidates. The primary strength is [in]|sufficient to elect him. The 
election must then be decided by secondary strength. That is to say the 
successful candidate must principally depend upon the votes he obtains 
from those who were compelled to abandon their first choice. In this 
view Crawford has less recruiting ground than any other candidate & 
Calhoun more than any two. Admitting that Crawford is first in 
Georgia, Virginia, Delaware, & even North Carolina, where is he second ¢ 
In what other state would he be preferred to Calhoun? In the six 
New England states, Calhoun is next to Adams, in preference to all the 
rest, and to dwell upon the fact that he is really the first choice with 
a large portion of that section. 

In all the western states, with the exception of Missouri, Calhoun 
would undoubtedly be preferred to Crawford. Indeed Crawford would 
be the very last of the candidates whom they would support & Mr. 
Calhoun clearly the next to Jackson & Clay, in their respective strong- 
holds. But giving Mr. Crawford all that his friends have the boldness 
to claim, Calhoun would be preferred to him, in a single contest, in 
at least sixteen states out of the twenty four. Within a few days we 
have received intelligence that the Crawford party even in Delaware 
are going down, & that two Senators will be sent here, decidedly opposed 
to him. It is the triumph of the republicans there, over the federals 
that Mr. Crawford has occasion to dread! 

The Caucus here will be defeated. Upon this you may rely with the 
utmost confidence. One hundred & fifty republican members will be 
brought to bear upon not more than fifty or sixty at the utmost, & the 
result, of course, cannot be doubtful. The Caucus managers are lulled 
into a false security. They are not aware of the fact that the friends 
of Calhoun, Clay, Jackson & Adams, have a perfect understanding 
and are united in the determination to give the Caucus a death blow. 
The explosion will blow up all Mr. Crawford’s machinery & put an end 
to his hopes forever. Your friend 


Gro. McDvurFrie. 


P. S. I inadvertently directed my last letter to Edward, instead of 
Charles Fisher; & intentionally omitted the Frank, because I appre- 
hended that my former letters had probably miscarried. A letter to this 
place from Raleigh states, that a letter from Genl. Rogers*® was the 
only one received. I fear there are some infamous frauds & suppressions 
somewhere. Under what auspices are the Post offices at & near Raleigh.*® 

G. McD. 


*% Probably Thomas J. Rogers, 1781-1832, a native of Ireland. He was a member from 
Pennsylvania in the House of Representatives, 1818-1824; brigadier general in the state 
militia; United States naval officer at the port of Philadelphia; and manufacturer. He and 
8S. D. Ingham organized many of the politicians of Pennsylvania for Calhoun as early as 
1821. B.D. C., 1476. J. 8S. Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, I, 331. 


* The Raleigh postmaster was B. B. Smith, a zealous worker for Calhoun. Cf. infra, 
note 45. 
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Gro. McDvrFrieE To 


WasuineTon, 26TH Decr. 1823. 
Dr. Sir; 


If any thing coming from the friends of Mr. Crawford in the way 
of assertion could surprise me it would be the statement of Mr. Macon 
with regard Mr. Crawford’s prospects in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, & 
Connecticut. I do most sincerely believe that John Adams was never 
more detested and abhorred in the days of the alien & sedition laws than 
Mr. Crawford is at this moment in Pennsylvania. Such is the strength 
of their feelings against him, that it is generally agreed & I am confi- 
dent of the fact, that although no state in the Union is more devoted 
to the Caucus System than Pennsylvania, yet she would indignantly 
reject the nomination of Crawford. You have seen how a toast given 
to him in Philadelphia was hissed & rejected some time ago. The other 
night there was a meeting in Philadelphia for the purpose of nominating 
members to a Convention to agree upon an electoral ticket. Binns the 
editor of the Democratic Press & the friend of Crawford offered a 
resolution to instruct the members in Congress from Penna. to attend 
a Caucus, when there arose a universal cry of no caucus!—down with 
him!—Out with him!, and the poor fellow was glad to get off with 
whole bones. This is even more strongly the feeling of the interior of the 
state. There are twenty of the delegation here friendly to Calhoun 
who are all from the Country, & agree that in their parts of the country 
Crawford is last of all the candidates, except perhaps Adams whom they 
view as a federalist because supported by the federalists of Philadelphia. 
Such is the system of unprincipled lying adopted by the partizans of 
Mr. Crawford that they had it confidently reported at the seat of 
government in Pennsylvania that a Caucus had been held here last 
Saturday attended by 115 members & that Mr. Crawford was nomi- 
nated. The republican paper at Harrisburgh in announcing the fact de- 
clared that the state would not support the nomination. 

In New Jersey the sentiment is so universal against him that he is 
neither the subject of praise nor censure. He has no party at all. Gov- 
ernor Dickerson,*’ now in the Senate & a member of the last Congress 
who was left at home,** are the only friends that he has in the State. 
It is therefore, supremely ridiculous to talk about his doing well, where 
George the 4th has precisely as much prospect of a vote as he has. 

As to Connecticut, the calculation is founded I suppose upon a cer- 
tain Newspaper, which came out for Crawford last summer very soon 


% Mahlon Dickerson, 1770-1853, of New Jersey, was a member of the state legislature, 
1812-1813; judge of the state Supreme Court, 1813-1814; governor, 1815-1817; United 
States senator, 1817-1833; Secretary of the Navy, 1834-1838; United States district judge; 
and delegate to the state constitutional convention of 1844. B. D. 

American Biography, V, 289-90. 
* Ephraim Bateman of Cedarville, N. J. B. D. C., 126, 133. 


C., 904; Dictionary of 
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after one of his clerks & agents had spent some time in the town where 
the paper is published. The consideration is said to have been a cer- 
tain number of subscribers, which he has since obtained among Mr. 
Crawford’s partizans. In fact Crawford might just as well contend (as 
his redoubtable lying editor, Nash has recently asserted) that he will 
get South Carolina against Mr. Calhoun, as that he will obtain the vote 
of either of these states. 

If I had not the highest opinion of the moral character of Mr. Macon 
I should believe him guilty of a wanton & wilful misrepresentation. As 
it is I am bound to presume he has been imposed upon by those who 
have more impudence & less principle. As to New York, I admit that 
about half the members here (perhaps one or two more than half) 
were elected before the presidential question was stirred in New York, 
& are therefore in favor of Mr. Crawford upon the supposition that he 
will be the Caucus candidate. As soon as it is ascertained that no caucus 
nomination will be made, I believe many of the members from N. Y. 
now inclined to him will withdraw from his ranks. But as to the 
people of New York or the Legislature of that State, Crawford is in a 
pitiful minority, & every day accounts arrive from indifferent persons 
to persons equally indifferent, that Mr. Calhoun is gaining ground 
rapidly & running ahead. He is the only candidate, that is now on gain- 
ing ground. It is very manifest that even New England, is falling 
off rapidly from Mr. Adams and taking up Calhoun. A newspaper 
comes out for him every two or three weeks. His friends there are 
numerous, intelligent & powerful & withal extremely prudent. They 
have cautiously avoided making a premature issue with Mr. Adams, & 
have therefore waited till it has become apparent that he cannot be 
elected, and are now developing & will continue to develop in favor 
of Mr. Calhoun, upon the ground that he is the most national candidate 
& most likely to unite the votes of the different sections which are 
necessary to an election. I saw tonight a letter from Baltimore stating 
that a gentleman of that city had just returned from New Haven in 
Connecticut, who says “every body almost where I have been are in 
favor of Mr. Calhoun.” 

In fact Crawford’s friends are aware that the only way in which they 
can arrest his downfall & the rapid rise of Mr. Calhoun to certain 
success, is by obtaining a Caucus nomination—and in this they will 
assuredly fail, unless it shall turn out, as Genl. Saunders writes, that 
Clay & Crawford have an understanding. This I believe to be utterly 
unfounded. But if it should turn out to be true it would effectually 
sink the whole copartnership, even in the Western States. I confidently 
assert that all Clay’s influence could not induce the people of the west 
to vote for Crawford. But it would be so apparently an unprincipled 
combination, that it would excite general abhorrence. Clay & all his 
friends have declared themselves opposed to a Caucus. If they were 
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now to unite in such a measure they would be justly execrated, & no 
where more certainly than in the West. But it cannot be true. Clay 
has too much sagacity to sacrifice both his prospects & his character in 
such a desperate attempt to trick the people. 
Your friend., 
Geo: McDurrie. 


Wm. Davinson to CHar.es FISHER. 


CHARLOTTE Juty 10TH, 1823. 
Dear Sir. 


I have been a Good deal from home. Otherwise you should have 
heard from me Before this time. The Electioneering Campaign Is 
Going on in this district with Considerable industry, My prospects I 
believe are about as good as heretofore, my friends Think my interest is 
increasing, The presidential Question is Exciting Some interest & The 
more this Question is Stired the better For me. Crawford has but few 
friends, a Majority of the district I think are in Favour of Calhoun, 
Adams has a Good Many friends, The friends of Calhoun & Adams will 
go Together Generally. That is so far as they Can be made to feel an 
Interest in the presidential Election. 

The tariff is beginning to be Better understood, and will probably 
not Opperate against me. The people so far as They can be made to 
understand the Subject Are Satisfit that an a[u]gmentation of duties 
will be necessary to meet The demands on Government. The duties 
are unequal. Articles of necessity pay a much higher duty than articles 
of Luxury. They people, or at least many of them understand that it is 
necessary to keep up the Tariff, To obviate direct Taxes & internal 
Duties. I intended to have prepared a peace For publication on this 
Subject, but fear I will Not have time to do so. 

Those peaces in the Carolinian On the presidential question will have 
a Good Effect. 

Enclosed you have Gist*® Circular, Connor*® on the Tariff is pretty 
much of the same Stamp, by reading these circulars a person unac- 
quainted with the Subject, would suppose the Tariff was a new thing. 
The object of Gist is to injure Calhoun, The object of Connor is to 
impose upon the ignorant. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wma. Davipson. 








* Joseph Gist, 1775-1836, of South Carolina, was a member of the state legislature, 1801- 
1819; and of the House of Representatives, 1821-1827. B. D.C 5. 

Henry W. Conner, 1793-1866, of Catawba County, was born in Virginia and educated 
in South < Carolina. He was aid-de- -camp in 1814 to General Joseph Graham in an expedi- 
tion against the Creek nation; member of the House of Representatives, 1821-1841; and 
state senator, 1848. Conner defeated Davidson in the congressional election of August 14, 
1823. B. D. C., 841; Raleigh Register, August 29, 1823. 
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Joseru Gist’s CrrcuLar. 


Washington City, February 26th, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

THE session of Congress is near its close, and I have not much of 
general importance to communicate to you that has been done. Indeed 
I think the less legislation the better, as almost every act creates ex- 
pense. The most important subject that has been before us is the 
Tariff,** which had for its object laying such additional duties on 
articles imported, as in many instances would operate as a prohibition 
to the importer, and this in order as was said, to encourage the northern 
and eastern manufactories; but the bill has not passed for the want of 
time, I fear it will at the next session of Congress, as the increase 
of members under the last census generally is in the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, who are in favor of the Tariff. If this bill 
should pass, instead of purchasing where we could get cheapest, we 
shall be compelled to purchase of those manufacturers at their own 
price. Iron is one of the articles on which the duty is to be raised, and 
this will operate hard on the planting and farming interest, for every 
man, however small his plantation, must have iron; and this will oppress 
all the agricultural interest in order to protect manufacturers, who at 
this time clear a per cent on their capital more than any farmer to the 
south. But this is not all, it will compel you to pay a tax which will 
go to the pocket of the manufacturer, by paying a higher price for his 
articles than you could purchase them for if the additional duties were 
not imposed, and this will be taxing all farmers, planters and merchants 
to support the manufacturing interest, that is, making the many support 
the few. When this is the case, the governments of Europe will not 
buy our cotton when we will not take their goods in exchange. What 
then is the consequence? These manufacturing establishments will not 
consume one sixth of the cotton that is made, and will give what they 
please for it, and we shall have to submit to this or quit making the 
article. But this is not the only injury; our revenue will be injured and 
lessened very considerably in the duties on imports and tonnage which 
now furnish nearly all the revenue for the support of the government. 
The general expenditures of government is from fifteen to eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars annually; and when the revenue is thus reduced by the 
tariff, how is the government to be supported, and a public debt of 
upwards of ninety millions of dollars to be paid, bearing an interest 
of five millions of dollars annually? The result will be a resort to 
direct taxation and excise laws; and how is this tax to be paid when 
you can get little or no money for your cotton, and must pay higher 


“A tariff bill was introduced in the House of Representatives on January 9, 1823, and 
discussed from January 29 to February 14. The persistent agitation of the manufacturers 
for higher tariff was rewarded with success by the passage of the Tariff Act of 1824. 
Annals of Congress, 17 Congress, 2 session, 544, 726 et seq. 
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for many of the articles you consume? The only remedy that can, in any 
degree, lessen this evil, is to reduce the expenditures of government in 
all cases where it can be done without injury, and avoid cutting roads 
and canals until we are out of debt, which ought to be paid in time of 
peace as it cannot in war. 

For being in favor of this policy, which may prevent taxation, I have 
been called a radical, a name given, in derision, by those who say expend 
two or three hundred millions of dollars in cutting canals and opening 
roads through the United States. Let posterity pay the public debt, 
with an interest of five millions of dollars, and tax the people to effect 
these objects, and make no retrenchment in public expenditure even 
where it can be done. These are the sentiments of those who are now 
called prodigals and opposed to my policy, and who are pursuing the 
steps of the federalists under the administration of Mr. Adams, when 
the people, who discovered their object, rose, in the plentitude of their 
power, and elected Mr. Jefferson president, who relieved them from their 
heavy burthens, and administered the government, I will venture to 
say, as well as any man that has been president, and as much to the 
interest of the people; and for being in favor of such a system of 
measures as Mr. Jefferson pursued, I have been denounced not only a 
radical but an opposer of the administration. I am not opposed to the 
administration, but to such measures of men that are pursuing the steps 
of the federalists to the injury of the people. 

A radical is a name not understood by the people generally; and 
some men, through ignorance or design, in my district, have I under- 
stand, pronounced it to mean federalism. Now as I believe that the 
name federalist is much more applicable to those who support men who 
hold sentiments in opposition to mine, it puts me in mind of the old 
adage, that “the greatest rogue cries out thief first;” and I have no 
doubt time will show who is acting for the interest of the people. Now 
I will ask you what motive could have influenced me in my views of 
the administration of the government? Do I want any office? I do not. 
Have I asked South Carolina for any office of profit? I have not. Did 
I represent Union district sixteen years in the State Legislature, and 
was I ever a candidate for any office of profit while there? I was not. 
Is it not known that I could have been elected to any office within the 
gift of the state by the legislature? For the truth of this I appeal 
to those gentlemen of my congressional district who served with me in 
the legislature. If I did not want an office when I was young and poor, 
why should I want one when I am old and can live without it? Have 
I any interest different from yours in supporting men and measures? 
I think not. Is your interest not mine? Is not my property the same as 
yours? Nay is not my interest identified with the people? And if they 
are taxed, must not I be taxed also? If they are oppressed, shall I not 
be also? I have retired from the bar; my only interest and support 
is in my land and negroes. Then why have I been charged with wishing 
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to act contrary to the rights and interests of the people? Can any 
motive be pointed out contrary to the good of my country? I may be 
mistaken in my views of the interest of the. people; if I am, they can 
correct me. I have been further charged with not being in favor of a 
native of South Carolina for the next President.** Now let me ask 
you, if you had the public confidence of the people as a faithful centinel, 
bound to act for their benefit and interest, and discovered that any man, 
even your brother, in administering the government would be ex- 
travagant and oppressive to the people, would you, in order to elect him, 
(and thereby give a laurel to South Carolina) do so to the injury of the 
government? I think not. Are you willing to bear taxation and priva- 
tion to honor any man? I think no good republican would be. You 
shall be more informed on this subject hereafter; I will conclude it by 
asking you, if you are willing to support any man that is in favor of 
the tariff, proof of who is, will be offered you hereafter; and if it is 
shown, trust not that man who would sacrifice the interest of the many 
to enrich the few, by which you would be made “hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water” to the manufacturers. 

You have known me long, and I have never deserted the interest of 
the people for any office; and I wish you may have it to say of all that 
now represent you, or hereafter may; for he who leaves you for the first 
office he can get, cares not for your interest, but his own. 

There is a prospect of war between France and Spain,** but I hope 
it may be averted by the hand of providence. 

I have been informed, that I have the honor of being re-elected by 
the voters of Pinckney district, to whom I offer my unfeigned gratitude 
and thanks, for this second instance of their confidence, and hope I 
shall be able, during the next Congress, to render them more service 
than I have this, having been much indisposed. Your interest may be 
advocated with more ability, but I assure you it can never be with more 
zeal, I remain, 

Your most obedient servant, 
JOSEPH GIST. 


Preasant M. Mitier** ro CHares FISHER. 


Kwoxvitte, [Tenn.], January 3p. 1824. 
D, Sir. 


Permit a stranger to tender you his thanks for the open and manly 
stand which you took in your last session of the legislature in oposition 


# John C. Calhoun. 

* The restored Bourbon monarchy in France had so conducted itself as to gain admis- 
sion to the secret Quadruple Alliance formed in 1815, and, with the approval of the Alliance, 
dispatched a French army to Spain in the summer of 1823 to restore by force the tyrannical 
government of the Bourbon king of Spain, Ferdinand VII. 


“Pleasant M. Miller, of Tennessee, was a member of the House of Representatives, 1809- 
1811. B. D. C., 1814. 
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to the caucus system which seems to be growing up in our land, & 
which if not put down will sooner or later destroy our liberties. For 
myself I would as soon be governed by the Mamalukes, as much blood 
might not flow for a time, but the principal is to all intents and purposes 
the same, we may not think a like about the next President, be that as 
it may we seem to have a common purpose which the friends of Genl. 
Jackson in this quarter consider of more importance than even his 
election or than election of any one could be, in bringing him forward 
his friends however anxiously desired his success, because they new him 
to be a man of Ellegant Manners, of first rate sense about all things, 
and that he dare do any thing that his judgment directed, & they also 
knew him to be man of Integrity. They therefore wished him Elected, 
but they could not at the same time otherwise than know that he pos- 
sessed more personal popularity amongst the commonallity than all the 
rest together, hence they thought him the only man in the union who 
could successfully revise what they thought a corrupt system of govern- 
ment, (Meaning the caucus—the treasury & Bank influences) but they 
saw a nother matter as they thought—that this system was ga[in]ing 
strength in this state & that there was no other who could successfully 
oppose it now hence we have made a Dash, & when Virginia thought she 
had us fast by the throat, she had a shot thrown in her Hull just between 
Wind & water as we think. The effect will be to detach Pennsylvania 
from the two other great states—N. Y. & Virgi*.—& they will soon fall 
out themselves—&c &e—The great point to be gained is to put down a 
caucus & this the people will do if pains is taken—remember this that 
Jackson is the only man now alive through & by whom the people can 
be roused to a sense of their own dignity. The millitia have all heard 
of him and their millitary spirit can be brought out about this however 
we shall not dispute, for I consider the great point is to restore the 
people to their rights. I am inclined however to think that Virginia 
has too fast hold of your state, May it not be that the good people have 
thought of Mr. Macon for Vice President, & that they have been taught 
to believe that this could not happen but through the influence of the 
Treasury. I know that some of his relations think of him for that 
office, and to which I have no objection—but it may account for some 
of the movements in your state, I will in a day or two send you a 
pamphlet. The time may come & is now when it could be profitably 
used it is the best production of the kind I ever saw, and it will let 
you into the feelings of Jacksons friends—him & Calhoun are personal 
friends. I know of no reason why their supporters may not be political 
ones at least so far as to the pulling down this villianous system & how 
done & I am satisfied. 
I am &c Sir, 
Peasant M. MILter. 
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B. B. Smirnu*® tro CuHares FIsHeEr. 


RaeigH 24TH January, 1824. 


My dear Sir: 


By the mail of yesterday morning, I received your esteemed favour, 
& for which, I thank you. The letter’s enclosed in it, from Mr. Giles,*® 
showed to the Committee, and I assure you, they are pleased at the 
cheering intelligence. All things thus far, progresses handsomely. Our 
cause with the people, is becoming daily more popular, and would, I 
have no doubt, succeed by an overwhelming majority, if the friends of 
Jackson, who seem to be intoxicated with military glory, do not start 
a ticket for him, of which I am now, more afraid than ever; but I 
hope they will be dissuaded from it. Genl. Bryan, of Granville,*’ 
has been here, endeavouring in conjunction with Colo. Polk, & Wm. 
Drew,*® (who has just enlisted under their banner), to get up a ticket 
for old hickory. Dr. B[urges]*° fell in with them, and told them the 
consequences of so impolitic a step; that they would ruin Mr. Calhoun, 
prostrate themselves, & finally thereby, secure for Crawford, the vote of 
North Carolina, which in fact would be just into the hands of the 
radicals; & what they have all along been aiming to effect. I think 
this conversation had its influence for the time; but I am afraid they 
will not consent to drop their man. I have just now ree’d from my 
friends at Washington an able reply to Cassius. It will be inserted in 


*B. B. Smith entered the mercantile business in Raleigh about 1800 and became post- 
master, a position he was holding during the campaign of 1824. Smith seems to have been 
the corresponding member of the secret Calhoun committee organized by Fisher and others 
perhaps during the legislature of 1823. In the work of forming an electoral ticket and 
promoting the Calhoun campaign in general, the committee kept in close touch with Fisher 
who appears to have controlled its decisions to a considerable extent. J. H. Wheeler, His- 
torical Sketches of North Carolina, II, 415; M. N. Amis, Historical Raleigh from Its 
Foundation in 1792 with Sketches of Wake County and Its Important Towns, 68. 

# John Giles of Rowan County, was clerk of Rowan County Court for a long time. He 
was elected to the House of Representatives, 1829, but declined due to ill health. He was a 
delegate to the constitutional convention of 1835. J. H. Wheeler, op. cit., II, 390-391; 
A Manual of North Caroiina, 1913, 898. 

47 Probably General Joseph H. Bryan of Granville County. He was a member of the state 
Senate in 1821 and an early and active worker for Jackson. He was in Raleigh early in 
1824 and soon after his return to Granville wrote many letters in promotion of an electoral 
ticket which would, if successful, give Jackson the vote of North Carolina. A Manual of 
North Caro/jina, 1913, 622; Jos. H. Bryan to Col. William Polk, Roanoke, 3 miles below 
Plymouth, April 9, 1824. Wm. Polk MSS., in Library of Congress (copies in North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission). 

* Col. Wm. Polk, 1758-1834, of Raleigh, was a revolutionary soldier, surveyor general of 
western North Carolina, later Tennessee, and a representative of Davidson County in the 
North Carolina legislature, 1786. He was a representative of Mecklenburg County in the 
House of Commons, 1787, 1790, 1791; collector of internal revenue for the district of North 
Carolina, 1791-1808; councilor of state, 1806; and president of the State Bank at Raleigh, 
1811-1819. Polk was a man of great wealth and influence in the educational, business, fra- 
ternal, and political life of the State. In politics he was a Federalist. S. A. Ashe, Biograph- 
teal History of North Carolina, II, 361-368; Polk MSS. 

* William Drew of Halifax County, was a representative of the Town of Halifax in the 
House of Commons, 1803, 1809, 1813, 1814, 1816; and attorney-general of North Carolina, 
1816-1825. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, 444, 637. 

Dr. A. S. H. Burges, of Raleigh, was a surgeon general of the North Carolina militia, 
1814, and prominent in the early life of Christ Church, Raleigh. He was active in behalf 
of Calhoun but supported Jackson after Calhoun was eliminated from the contest. M. del. 
Haywood, “Thomas and Henry John Burges,’ The North Carolina Book'et, XXIII, 73; 
A. S. H. Burges to Col. William Polk, Washington, May 29, 1824. Polk MSS. 
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the next Star, and will be followed up by other number’s.”’ I have 
written for the Register,®* a p’s calling on them to publish the names 
of the Caucus men, and at the same time I give Mr. “Cassius,” a 
pretty severe lashing.** I have gotten a young man to Copy it, and 
shall send it to the Editor of the Register this evening. I fully calculate 
they will refuse to insert it ; If they do, it will be published in the Star, 
& in this way, we shall be up to old Ruffin.™* 


Enclosed, you will find the Judgment vs. Ruffin, with the County 
Seal & Clerks Certificate. 


I wish you would inform us, who is to be the elector in the Chatham 
district, & also in the Guilford district. The names of all the elector’s 
should be announced as soon as possible.®*> My correspondent writes by 
this days Mail, from Washington City, that the meeting & recommenda- 
tion of the Citizens of Washington No. C.** has had a wonderful effect 
there. We could have a meeting here, & so could you, I have no doubt, 
for the same purpose; but I am afraid if the thing is started in earnest, 
that Jackson & Crawford too, would be recommended in too many places; 
so I think it best to be silent. What is your opinion of the matter? 
Judge Potter®’ has written to Genl. Love,*® telling him that he thinks 
it most advisable to reconcile all parties, for him to consent to offer on 


"The “Cassius” attacks on Calhoun’s administration of the War Department, written 
a by Mahlon Dickerson and sent from Washington by Lewis Williams to Bartlett 
ancy, appeared in the Raleigh Register of January ¥, 16, 20, 27, 1824 under the title 
“Economy—Mr. Calhoun.” The replies to ‘‘Cassius’’ signed “One of the People,’ were pub- 
— in The Star of January 23, 30, February 6, 13, 1824 under the title ‘“‘Economy—Mr. 
alhoun.’ 

52 The Raleigh Register, established by Joseph Gales in 1799 as the organ of the Republican 
party, soon become the most influential paper in the State. It was a leader in the political 
upheaval of 1800; but it gradually became conservative, advocating Crawford and opposing 
the revolt in 1824 and later becoming the leading Whig paper in the State. It was in 
existence until 1885. W. K. Boyd, The Federal Period, 1783-1860, 375. 

%3Smith’s article, ‘“‘The Caucus Candidate,” being refused publication by the Register, 
appeared in The Star of February 6 and 13 under the signature, “A Patron.’ The first 
number had a long introduction dealing with the Register’s refusal and requesting The Star 
to publish. It asked for publication of the names of those attending the Crawford legislative 
caucus in December. The second number replied to ‘Cassius,’ declaring that his articles 
were not original as pretended but had already appeared in northern papers. 

% William Ruffin was a member of the Crawford committee of correspondence. Raleigh 
Register, December 26, 1823. 

55 At the time this letter was written, only W. A. Blount, Josiah Crudup, and James 
Mebane had been announced as electoral candidates on the People’s ticket. Zhe Star, Janu- 
ary 16, 1824. 

The ‘numerous and respectable’ meeting at Washington on January 8 recommended 
Calhoun for president, William A. Blount as elector, and appointed a committee of corres- 
pondence to promote the success of the People’s ticket. Blount was the first nominee for 
the People’s ticket. The Star, January 16, 1824. 

%t Henry Potter, 1765-1857, of Granville County, was United States judge of the fifth 
circuit, 1801; judge of the United States district court for the state of North Carolina for 
more than fifty years, beginning in 1802; trustee of the University of North Carolina, 1799- 
1857; author of Duties of a Justice of the Peace (1816), and associate compiler with John 
L. Taylor and Barilett Yancy of a revision of the Laws of the State of North-Carolina. 
2 vols. (Raleigh, 1821.) Judge Potter was at first active for Calhoun and later for Jack- 
son. The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XI, 259; Henry Potter to William 
Polk, Washington, N. C., October 22, 1824. Polk MSS. 

%$6Thomas Love, of Haywood County, was born in Virginia about 1730, fought in the 
Revolution, moved to East Tennessee and thence about 1790 to what was Burke County, later 
Buncombe, and then Haywood, North Carolina. He represented Buncombe in 1797, 1798, 
1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, and Haywood in 1809, 1810, 
1811, 1814, 1815, 1817, 1818, 1819 in the House of Commons; and Haywood in the state 
Senate, 1823, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828. In 1812, he was councilor of state. He died 


about 1830. The Love family had immense land holdings and was one of the oldest and most 
influential families in Haywood County. W. C. Allen, Centennial of Haywood County, 55; 
A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, 430, 514-515, 645-646. 
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the peoples ticket, instead of his brother,®® or John McDowell. The 
Judge “says he is satisfied that Thos. will do better than Robt. Love. 
He states that he knows Robt. to be a very obstinate man, & if elected 
to support Jackson, he would vote for no other man, but not so with 
the Genl. he will vote for Calhoun if he stands the best chance.” 

Our friends at Washington, write that they have the most “cheering 
news from N. York, that Calhoun counts 55 fast friends in the H. R; 
and that the Law will pass, giving to the people the right to choose 
the electors by Genl. ticket; that the contest will be between Calhoun & 
Clay, and th[at] no fears are entertained as to the result. 

We shall I think probably give the names of Genl. M. Stokes,®** Genl. 
Forney,®* Thos. Settle,°* Jo’s Hawkins,** Genl. Dudley,®** Dr. Mar- 
tin®® & Walter F. Leake esqr."’ in the Star, of next week.** How has it 
happened, that the West. Carolinian, did not give the names of the three 
gentlemen announced in the last Star?*® The peoples ticket should be 
given every week, as the names of the other gentlemen, are added, until 
it is completed, & then should be constantly before the people. An Edi- 
torial Article, as each name is added, would have a good effect. You 
will see that Lawrence” has replied to the Register & put the same close 


question. Let me hear from you. In great haste 
bd 


Your obt. Svt. 
B. B. Smiru. 


* Robert Love, 1760-1845, of Haywood County, a native of Virginia who fought in the 
Revolution, moved to East Tennessee and thence to western North Carolina. He was a 
member of the North Carolina assembly from Washington County (later Tennessee), 1789; 
espoused the state of North Carolina in the controversy with the state of Franklin; was 
state senator from Buncombe County, 1793, 1794, 1795; prominent in establishing Haywood 
County and the town of Waynesville; clerk of the court of Haywood County and a great 
land holder. W. C. Allen, op. cit., 51-53; A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, 514, 840. 

© Probably John McDowell, of Rutherford County, member of the House of Commons, 
1820, 1821. A Manual of North Caroiina, 1913, 797. 

*1 Montfort Stokes. 

®@ Peter Forney. 

* Thomas Settle, 1789-1857, of Rockingham County, was a member of the House of Com- 
mons, 1816, 1826, 1827, 1828, and speaker in 1828; House of Representatives, 1817-1821, 
declining re-election; and judge of superior court, 1832-1857. A Manual of North Carolina, 
1913, 448, 468, 785, 921. 

%: Probably Dr. Joseph W. Hawkins, 1785-1842, of Warren County, who was a state 
senator, 1812, 1813; state comptroller, 1821-1827; and trustee of the state university, 1824- 
1827. Dr. Hawkins was an active supporter of Jackson later in the campaign. A Manual 
of North Carolina, 1913, 442, 836; Alumni History of the University of North Carolina, 
a 266; Jos. W. Hawkins to Col. William Polk, Shocco Springs, August 6, 1824. 

olk MSS. 

® E. B. Dudley, 1789-1855, of New Hanover County, was a member of the House of Com- 
mons for the Town of Wilmington, 1816, 1817, 1834, 1835; Jacksonian Democrat in the 
House of Representatives, 1829-1831; first governor elected by the people, 1836-1841; and 
president of the Wilmington and Kaleigh Railroad Co. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, 
418, 719-720, 926; B. D. C., 922; Dictionary of American Biography, V, 480-481. 

Dr. William Martin, of Pasquotank County, was a member of the House of Commons, 
1814; and of the state Senate, 1818, 1819, 1820. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, 747. 

* Walter F. Leake, 1799-1879, of Richmond County, was a member of the House of Com- 
mons, 1831; and of the state Senate, 1832; presidential elector 1824, 1852; member of the 
state Convention of 1861; and trustee of the state university, 22 years. A Manual of North 
Carolina, 1913, 776, 896; Alwmni History of the University of North Carolina, 1795 
1924, 357. 

* Only the names of Leake and Dudley were announced in The Star of January 30. Wil- 
liam Martin and Peter Forney were announced in the issues of February 6 and 13, respec- 
tively. In March the task of completing the People’s ticket fell to the Jackson leaders who 
announced the candidacy of Montfort Stokes in the Western Carolinian of March 23. Haw- 
kins and Settle were not placed on the People’s ticket. 

* Josiah Crudup, James Mebane, William A. Blount. The Star, January 16, 1824. 

7 Lawrence was one of the editors of The Star. An editorial in the issue of January 23 
attempted to defend the methods used in choosing the People’s ticket and asked the 
Register for the names of those attending the Crawford caucus of December 24. 
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B. B. Smitu to Cuarues FIisHEr. 


RateicH 7TH Fesruary 1824. 
My dear Sir: 

Your esteemed favour by the mail of yesterday, I have had the pleas- 
ure to receive and for which I thank you. The Committee” met last 
evening to Consult on the subject of fixing upon an elector for the 
Warren district, but could come to no satisfactory conclusion We do 
not like either Johnston or Williams, if we can do better. It was 
therefore agreed, that Judge Potter should write immediately to Colo. 
Cad. Jones** of Halifax, who is said to be a warm Calhoun man, and 
get him to enquire who would be the most fit man to start in his own 
district, as well as that of the Northampton district. Jesse A. Dawson,** 
has been suggested as a very fit person, provided he is on our side. Colo. 
Jones, however in the course of a few days, I hope, will give us the 
necessary information. 


I see from the W. Carolinian, that Genl. Forney, has been nominated 
at a public meeting. I am glad to see it. We shall add his name to the 
P. ticket in the next Star.** How has it happened that you or Mr. Giles, 
have not been announced in your district?*® I am afraid we are getting 
on almost too tardily. Our ticket ought to be fitted up as soon as 
possible, and kept constantly before the people. You should have it 


given in your paper’® every week, accompanied with a handsome edi- 
torial article. 


The Committee maturely considered your suggestion, in regard to 
calling ours, the Peoples & not the Calhoun ticket. They are still of the 
opinion tho’, that it would be better to call it the Calhoun ticket, yet, 
as it has thus far, been announced as such, &, a deep impression has 
already made in its favour, they have concluded in all future annuncia- 
tions simply to cail it the Peoples ticket. It is possible, by this course, 
the friends of Jackson may become reconciled, but they are an obstinate 
sett. They say if they could be satisfied that the Peoples ticket, in 
the event Calhoun should be out of the question, would support Jackson, 
should he stand the best chance, they would unite heart & hand in its 


™ The secret Calhoun committee. 

72 Cadwallader Jones, of Halifax, later of Orange County, was a man of considerable wealth 
and influence. He served for sometime as president of the Roanoke Navigation Company. 
A Journal of the Proceedings of the Board of Commissioners for Internal Improvements, 
1820-1821, 34-39, in the North Carolina Historica! Commission. 

73 Jesse A. Dawson, of Halifax County, was a member of the House of Commons, 1816, 
1817, 1818, 1820, 1821. He was defeated in the Halifax district by Hutchins G. Burton in 
the Congressional election of August 14, 1823. A Manual of North Caroina, 1913, 640; 
Raleigh Register, August 22, 1823. 

™ Peter Forney’s nomination by a “large meeting’’ of the citizens of Lincoln County held 
in January at the court house in Lincolnton was announced in the Western Carolinian of 
February 3 and in The Star of February 13. 

7 On February 18, a “very numerous and respectable assemblage” of citizens of Rowan 
and Davidson counties met at the courthouse in Salisbury and recommended John Giles as 
an electoral candidate on the People’s ticket. Western Carolinian, February 24, 1824. 

7®°The reference is evidently to the Western Carolinian. 
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support. Genl. Calvin Jones,"’ called on me yesterday to ascertain for 
whom, the Peoples elector’s would vote, should Mr. Calhoun be out of 
the question. I told him for the most popular anti-caucus candidate— 
Genl. Jackson or Mr. Adams. He seemed perfectly satisfied, but ob- 
served, he thought there ought to be 5 or 6 Jackson Men on it. I told 
him I expected there would be 3 or 4, and after this he seemed to be 
pretty well contented. But I think notwithstanding all his apparent 
acquiescence in our arrangements, that he, & others, if they could, would 
instantly start an entire ticket for Jackson. They say that a Jackson 
ticket, would beat both the Crawford & Calhoun ticket; but I am 
far from believing this. I am glad you wrote to Colo. Polk. I hope 
his son’s handsome Circular,’* & your letter,”® will put a damper on his 
feelings. 


Our Accts. from Washington, are most cheering indeed, of all which, 
Dr. B[urges]*® has promised to give you a full acct. by this mail. 
Jackson in Penns.**, is out of the question—we need not fear him— 
Calhoun, has planted his standard and victory & Glory will surround 
it. I think I see y[ou] in the Observer*'—It is a handsome piece and 
much to the purpose. “One of the People” in the “Star,” too, you will 
see, puts it to “Cassius,” in style.** You will also observe, that I have 
given old Gales & Co,** a blowing up for refusing to publish “A Patron.” 
It pleases the people here exceedingly. The 2d No. is very severe on 
“Cassius”’**—it will make you laugh. 


I, yesterday for the first time, since you left here, saw Mr. Crudup. 
I had a long talk with him and he promises to write as you suggested. 
He says he has got all the people right on the other side of the river, 


™ Calvin Jones, 1775-1846, a native of Massachusetts, located at Smithfield, Johnston 
County about 1795 for the practice of medicine. He was the author of a medical treatise, 
one of the organizers of the North Carolina Medical Society in 1799, and perhaps the first 
physician in North Carolina to substitute vaccination for inoculation as a preventive of 
small-pox. He represented Johnston County in the House of Commons in 1799 and 1802. 
After moving to Raleigh about 1803, he became the chief magistrate of the city and repre- 
sented Wake County in the House of Commons in 1807. From 1808 to 1815 he was asso- 
ciated with Thomas Henderson, Jr., in editing and publishing The Star, a weekly newspaper 
at Raleigh. In 1808, Dr. Jones was chosen adjuiant-general; in 1813, major general; 
and in 1814, quartermaster general of the detached militia of North Carolina. General 
Jones was Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Masons of North Carolina, 1817-1820. 
About 1820, he took up residence on a plantation in Wake County where he devoted his 
attention to agricultural pursuits until his removal to Tennessee about 1832. In politics, he 
was first a Federalist and later a Whig. M. deL. Haywood, “Calvin Jones, Physician, 
Soldier, and Freemason,” The North Carolina Booklet, XIX, 3-35. 

™ Thomas G. Polk, 1791-1869, of Mecklenburg County, was a member of the House of 
Commons, 1823, 1824, 1825. A Manual of North Carotina, 1913, 699-700. The Western 
Carolinian of January 27 published an extract from his circular condemning the caucus 
and supporting the People’s ticket, which it praised as “wholesome republican doctrine.’ The 
extract was copied by The Star of February 6. 

7 Charles Fisher to William Polk, February 3, 1824. Polk MSS. 

Dr. A. S. H. Burges. 

1 Probably the Fayettevil’e Observer. This paper supported the People’s ticket. While 
regarding Calhoun as highly qualified, it preferred Adams for the presidency. 

= Of. supra, note 51. 

%3The publisher of the Raleigh Register, Joseph Gales, an English printer, bookseller, and 
radical editor of Sheffield, came to Philadelphia as a political refugee in 1795. He moved to 
Raleigh and in 1799 established the Register which became the organ of the Republican 
party in the State. S. A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, II, 159. 

Cf. supra, note 53. 
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& among others, Colo. Hinton,** the Brother in Law of Seawell.*® He 
will come out before very. long with a Circular,—and he thinks it will 
do a good deal of good. He presents you his warm compliments. Let 
me hear from you. 
Yours truly, 
B. B. Siru. 


5 Probably Charles L. Hinton of Wake County, member of the House of Commons, 1820, 


1821, 1832, and of the state Senate, 1827, 1828, 1829, 1830, 1833. A Manual of North 
Carolina, 1913, 829-830. 


% Henry Seawell, 1772-1835, of Wake County, was a member of the House of Commons, 


1797, 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1810, 1812; attorney general of North Carolina, 1803-1808; 
judge of superior court, 1813-1819, 1832-1835; state senator, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
1826, 1831, 1832; member of the convention of 1835; and commissioner and arbiter in 1823 
on behalf of the United States to carry out certain provisions of the Treaty of Ghent. S. A. 


Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, II, 394-397; A Manual of North Carolina, 
1913, 444, 448, 828-830. 

















HISTORICAL NOTES 


Epirep sy D. L. Corsirr 


The notes in this issue consist of three essays on the amendments 
to the Federal Constitution as proposed by the conventions of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina, with minorities of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land; a letter from Samuel Kramsh to Abraham Steiner relative to 
George Washington while on his southern tour; a letter from Alex- 
ander Martin to Frederick William Marshall relative to Washington’s 
address ; and obituary notices. 


DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


NUMBER ONE’ 
POLITICAL 


Remarks on the amendments to the federal constitution, proposed by the 
conventions of Massachusetts,?, New-Hampshire, New-York,* Vir- 
gina,’ South-Carolina,® and North-Carolina,’ with the minorities 
of Pennsylvania® and Maryland.® By the Rev. Nicholas Collin. 
D. D. & M. A. P. 8." of Philadelphia. 


1 Fayetteville Gazette, Sept. 14, 1789. This is not the entire discussion, because the issues 
of the Fayetteville Gazette in which it was published are not available. 

® Massachusetts ratified the Constitution on Feb. 6, 1788 by a vote of 187 to 168; but 
recommended that nine amendments be introduced into the Federal Constitution. Elliot, 
Jonathan, The Debates in the Several State Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, Vol. II, pp. 180-840. (Hereafter cited as Debates.) 

2 New Hampshire ratified the Constitution July 21, 1788 by a vote of 57 to 46 proposing 
12 articles of an amendment. Schouler, James, History of the United States of America 
under the Constitution, Vol. I, p. 66n, (Hereafter cited as Schouler); Bancroft, George, 
History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States of America, p. 437. 

*New York ratified the Constitution on July 26, 1788 by a vote of 30 to 27 proposing a 
declaration of rights and thirty-two amendments, Elliot’s Debates, Vol. II, p. 386; McMaster, 
John B., A History of the People of the United States, Vol. I, p. 499. 

5 Virginia ratified the Constitution on June 25, 1788 by a vote of 89 to 79, but provided 
for a declaration of rights and twenty amendments. Elliot's Debates, Vol. III, pp. 592-598; 
Bancroft, George, History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States, p. 436. 
(Hereafter cited as Bancroft.) 

*South Carolina ratified the Constitution May 23, 1788 by a vote of 140 to 73. Elliot's 
Debates, Vol. IV, p. 325; Bancroft, p. 420. 

TNorth Carolina ratified the Constitution Nov. 21, 1789. The first convention met 
July 25, 1788, but failed to ratify or reject the Constitution. It proposed a declaration of 
rights, and twenty-six amendments. Elliot's Debates, Vol. IV, p. 240. 

§ Pennsylvania ratified the Constitution Dec. 12, 1787 by a vote of 46 to 23. A proposal 
to recommend a bill of rights and fifteen amendments was defeated in the convention by a 
vote of 46 to 23. Schouler, Vol. I, p. 58; McMaster, John B., Pennsylvania and the 
Federal Constitution, 1787-1788, pp. 422-26. 

® Maryland ratified the Constitution April 28, 1787 by a vote of 63 to 11. A proposal to 
recommend fifteen amendments was defeated in the convention. Schouler, Vol. I, p. Si; 
Elliot's Debates, Vol. II, pp. 511-13 

1 Nicholas Collin was born in Sweden in 1744. After completing his education, he was 
sent by the king to America to minister to his countrymen who had settled there. He reached 
America on May 12, 1770, but at first had no special charge assigned to him. He served 
in New Jersey at different places. He also made some scientific investigations. He received 
the Magellanic premium from the American Philosophical Society, for an original paper on 
the subject, ‘‘A Piece of Mechanism Called an Elevator.’”” He was a member of the society 
until his death Oct. 7, 1831. The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Vol. XIII, 


5. 
44 Member of American Philosophical Society. 
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(Continued from our last.) 


IN treating a momentous and difficult subject, my reasoning may 
sometimes jar with the principles of many enlightened persons; but my 
pen shall be guided by a sincere zeal for the liberty and happiness of the 
union, and by a sacred regard to what I believe to be the truth, without 
even the least tincture of well-meant dissimulation. This is odious to a 
candid mind, and justifiable only by extreme necessity. Happily the 
federal cause does not want such a paltry resource: the better we under- 
stand our true situation, the more unanimous, pleasing, and effectual 
will be the pursuit of our common interest. With a peculiar satisfaction 
I can also execute my design, without reflecting on men or parties. I 
discuss with modest freedom the actions of public bodies, without any 
criticism of their motives, or distinction of the individuals who compose 
them: only observing that the minority of Maryland was but eleven; 
that the amendments were more or less approved of in the several states; 
and that those proposed by Massachusetts and South-Carolina are but 
few; from which we may conclude, that there is much more apparent 
than real dissention about the constitution. 

Our attention is naturally first attracted by this extensive amend- 
ment—“That it be explicitly declared, that all powers not expressly 
delegated by the constitution, are reserved to the several states, to be by 
them exercised.”—Ratification by Massachusetts, first am.|endment | 
Ditto, by New-Hampshire, North-Carolina, Virginia; second by South- 
Carolina; first, in the address of the minority of Maryland, and eleventh 
in that of the minority of Pennsylvania—all in words nearly the same. 
The convention of New-York probably supposed that so many other 
pointed amendments made this needless. The minority of Pennsylvania 
enforce it by this addition, “that the sovereignty and independency of 
the several states shall be retained.” Virginia and North-Carolina 
strengthen it by this farther amendment (seventeenth and eighteenth 
respectively) “That those clauses which declare that Congress shall not 
exercise certain powers, be not interpreted in any manner whatsoever, 
to extend the power of Congress; but that they be construed either as 
making exceptions to the specified powers, where this shall be the case, 
or otherwise as inserted merely for greater caution. The minority of 
Maryland declare the above amendment to be absolutely necessary for 
restraining the general powers given to Congress by the first and last 
paragraph of the eight section of articles first, and the second part of 
the 6th article; those dangerous expressions by which the bills of rights 
and constitutions of the several states may-be repealed by the laws of 
Congress, in some degree moderated, and the exercise of constructive 
power wholly prevented. 

A careless observer must perceive a fearful distrust in these strong 
barriers. Waving for a moment any superiority, and putting the federal 
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head on a level with the several state governments, would it not be a 
fair bargain to make this counter declaration, that every power, whose 
operation is not evidently confined within the affairs of a particular 
state, shall explicitly be deemed federal? The real truth is, that a very 
nice line cannot be drawn between the federal government and the 
states, especially in this early stage of the union.—The constitution 
has, therefore, in explicitly granting some powers, and expressly refusing 
others, traced this limit with all the accuracy that is practicable. It 
leaves, as it were, a small vacant place between the two parties, and 
says, “the federal government may in the necessary exertions for the 
general good, sometimes go out of its usual career; but it shall never 
trespass on the proper grounds of the states: in the same manner any 
state may occasionally step over its proper line into this common walk ; 
but shall not touch the federal rights of the union.”—This is right and 
generous: nor will it produce any contention, while both parties have 
a tolerable share of reason and equity. 

I scruple not to assert, that, without some constructive power, the 
federal government will not be adequate to every emergency, and I will 
prove it by examples. Suppose the plague, or a similar epidemic dis- 
temper should visit this country: it is a national affair; because it is 
the interest of every state, that not only its neighbours, but the re- 
motest states may stop the rapid contagion: the federal government must 
then concert general measures; rouse the indolent; and check the selfish, 
who might reap some benefit from the calamities of a sister state. How 
much have we already suffered from the Hessian fly, and what may we 
not suffer from its rapid progress? Should not the federal government 
offer premiums for an effectual remedy, or make other salutary regula- 
tions? The same reasoning might be extended to some other considerable 
national objects. 

Congress ought then undoubtedly to have the power of “providing for 
the general welfare of the United States,” 1st part, 8th sect. 1st art. 
Again, so far as the states grant certain specified powers, and others, 
which their exigencies may require, they necessarily grant all the requi- 
site means for the execution of them; and the mode, quality and degree 
of these means cannot possibly be strictly defined. I cannot, therefore 
see any impropriety in the 18th part of the above section and article, 
“to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution all the powers vested by this constitution in the government 
of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof.” At the 
same time this constructive power cannot be very great. It is limited 
first by the plain sense of the words, “general welfare, laws necessary 
and proper,” which express an object of great common utility, and the 
pursuit of it by means the best that can be had, the easiest, cheapest, 
most effectual. Secondly—by all the explicit stipulations of what Con- 
gress shall not do, sect. 9, art. I. These are clearly and bona fide 
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meant as checks on the federal power; to suspect them as lurking traps 
for the people, is indeed very unreasonable. 

I verily believe, that if the federal constitution was charged with a 
minute regulation of what may be expedient, and how it should be 
done, in every possible situation, and with a scrupulous enumeration 
of all the rights of the states and individuals, it would make a larger 
volume than the bible, and yet give rise to more political schisms, than 
there have been religious ones in all Christendom, for near eighteen 
hundred years. A federal government, clogged with so many weights, 
confined in every motion, and lamed in every limb, would be an un- 
wieldy useless machine; a gigantic monstrous pageant of the union— 
all the trouble and expence of it would be fooled away merely to gratify 
the fickle fancy of political dreamers, or the spleen of gloomy, choleric 
knights-errant. 

After all, this childish jealousy would render liberty less secure, be- 
cause a bold and artful Congress could safely invade the people through 
the holes they had forgotten to stop, without any legal charge of treason; 
as all that was not reserved in such exact detail, must be supposed 
fairly granted. 

Every man of [reason knows], that he cannot employ an agent with- 
out giving him some discretionary powers. In domestic affairs, we 
cannot confine a servant to stiff minute rules: a blockhead or knave 
who wants them, is not worth keeping. 

That the federal constitution should be “the supreme law of the 
land,” is much complained of by the minorities of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. It is however self-evident that two foreign powers in the 
same country, are a flat contradiction; and that the United States, 
in reciprocally giving and receiving certain obligations, cannot keep 
their original sovereignty and independence separately, though they 
render the independency of the whole more respectable and happy.— 
It is indispensible, that “all the laws of the United States, made in 
pursuance of the constitution,” should, in case of collision, prevail over 
“the constitution and laws of any state:” even laws made by construc- 
tive powers for the general welfare, 6th art. 2d part; but the spirit of the 
constitution requires an impartial regard to the common good of the 
union, and by no means warrants a sacrifice of the essential interest 
of any one state to the some general but small advantage of the United 
States. 

That either the explicit or constructive powers of Congress, may 
gradually abolish the state governments, is a chimera now almost out 
of date. Those who want more information on this head, may consult 
the well written address to the minority of Pennsylvania, signed a 
Freeman. There is, however, yet, a pretty general and strong reluctance 
among the states, to make the necessary concessions; and it seems 
requisite to fix a general, simple, and precise idea of the federal govern- 
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ment. It is formed by the people, and for the good of the people; 
its first object is, therefore, to secure the grand interests of the indi- 
viduals who compose the states; the second, to preserve the political 
powers of these states, is but of an inferior quality, and subordinate to 
the first. It is of the greatest moment to every citizen of America, to 
be protected in his life, property, liberty, family, and all other dear 
interests of human nature; but whether the state in which he resides, 
has such a particular constitution, is less material. If the confed- 
eracies did not exist, the several states would in process of time, undergo 
many capital changes in their legislative, judicial, and executive forms: 
probably the large ones would even be divided; why, then, should we 
stickle for the exact limits of the state governments, if they encroach 
upon the necessary federal government, which alone is capable of pro- 
tecting us against foreign enemies, and a dangerous anarchy? The 
dispute whether the new government is national or merely federal, is 
therefore in a great measure equivocal, and has a bad tendency. To 
a certain degree it is national, because it acts directly on the people, 
without the intervention of the state governments, in all those cases 
which are necessary for the general safety and welfare. Indeed, the 
want of this direct operation, was the principal defect of the old con- 
federacy, as will be seen in the examination of the proposed amendments. 


(To be continued.) 
NUMBER TWO” 


Remarks on the amendments to the federal constitution, proposed by the 
conventions of Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, New-York, Vir- 
gimia, South-Carolina, and North-Carolina, with the minorities of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland.—By the Rev. Nicholas Collin, D.D. 
& M.A.P.S of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from our last.) 


THE federal power of raising a revenue, is an object of general but 
various criticism. The minority of Pennsylvania propose, that “no taxes, 
except imposts, and duties upon goods imported and exported, and post- 
age on letters, shall be levied by the authority of the Congress,” addr. 9. 
Whether they mean to grant duties on exportation, prohibited in the 
constitution, is not clear. Whatever may be the extent and merit of this 
amendment, I shall pass by it as differing from all the rest. 

The convention of New-York insists, that “no capitation tax shall 
ever be laid by the Congress,’ am.[endment] 15. The minority of 
Maryland means the same, by the word poll tax, am.[endment]| 9; and 


2 Fayetteville Gazette, Sept. 21, 1789. 
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that of Pennsylvania tacitly condemns it among so many others. Capita- 
tion taxes are not indeed, very eligible: when the degrees of opulence 
among a people are numerous and very unequal, they cannot be pro- 
portional and productive, without a troublesome, and in some measures 
arbitrary, assessment. They may, however, be occasionally used in 
America, because the great body of the people are in easy circum- 
stances, and few, comparatively, rich or poor; consequently, a general 
small capitation tax, of a dollar per annum, would not incommode even 
day labourers, yet amount to a considerable sum. It must also be re- 
marked, that as the people at large have the important right of directly 
choosing the federal house of representatives, in which all money-bills 
must originate, it would be ungenerous to complain of a little dispro- 
portion in a general personal tax: if a person in that case pays the 
same as a rich neighbour, he has also an equal vote with him; and 
this very tax forms a part of that federal revenue, by which not only 
property but liberty is protected. 

The minority of Maryland request, that “all imposts and duties laid 
by Congress, shall be placed to the credit of the state in which the same 
may be collected, and shall be deducted out of such state’s quota of 
the common or general expences of government,” am.[endment] 13. 
The meaning, though not clearly expressed, is, that all the expences 
of the federal government should be appropriated among the states 
according to the census and number of representatives; and that all 
imposts and duties, by virtue of a general and uniform law of Congress, 
collected in any state, shall be deducted out of such state’s quota. 

Virginia and North-Carolina demand, that excises, like direct taxes, 
may be apportioned among the states, “according to the census, nor 
collected by Congress in such state as will pay its quota,” am.[end- 
ment] 3. 

The amendment of the above minority differs considerably from the 
two just mentioned; and all three are unsupported by any of the other 
conventions. I shall therefore leave them without a direct reply, as 
their impropriety will appear when we come to examine the system 
of federal revenue, adopted by the constitution. For the same reason, 
I barely take notice of the second amendment, proposed by the conven- 
tion of New-York, that “Congress do not impose any excise on any 
article, except ardent spirits, or the growth, production, or manufacture 
of the United States, or any of them.” 

The general request of amendments, when cleared of contradictory 
parts, is, that Congress may not have recourse to direct taxes; but when 
the other sources of revenue are insufficient; nor then lay and levy 
such, if the several states will in a reasonable time pay their quotas 
of the general requisition according to the determined census. Their 
sense of the matter is thus respectively expressed — that “Congress 
do not lay direct taxes, but when the monies arising from the impost 
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and excise are insufficient for the public exigencies; nor then, until 
Congress shall have first made a requisition upon the states, to assess, 
levy, and pay their respective proportions of such acquisition, agree- 
ably to the census fixed in the said constitution, in such manner, as the 
legislatures of the states shall think best; and in such case, if any state 
shall neglect or refuse to pay its proportion, pursuant to such requisi- 
tion, then Congress may assess and levy such state’s proportion, together 
with interest thereon, at the rate of six per cent. per annum, from the 
time of payment prescribed by such requisition,’ Massachusetts 4th am. 
New-York 3d; New-Hampshire 4th, with the variation—impost, excise, 
and their other resources; South-Carolina 3d, in words nearly the 
same, with duties, imposts, and excise. “When Congress shall lay 
direct taxes or excise, they shall immediately inform the executive 
power of each state of the quota of such state, according to the census 
herein directed, which is proposed to be thereby raised; and if the 
legislature of any state shall pass a law, which shall be effectual for 
raising such quota, at the time required by Congress, the taxes and 
excise laid by Congress shall not be collected in such state,’ Virginia 
and North Carolina 3d:—“That in every law of Congress imposing 
direct taxes, the collection thereof shall be suspended for a certain 
reasonable time, therein limited: and on payment of the sum by any 
state, by the time appointed, such taxes shall not be collected,” minority 
of Maryland, 3d am.{endment]. 

It is then agreed, that Congress may in some cases levy direct taxes, 
but not until a state neglects or refuses to pay its quota of the requisi- 
tion. But why will any state neglect or refuse? Is it because the 
legislature disapproves of it? or because it cannot make the people 
comply with it? while the government of a state is popular, its re- 
jecting a federal requisition, or neglecting to collect a tax laid in conse- 
quence of it, is a tacit but significant hint to the people not to pay; nay, 
I may almost say it is an express request, considering how well the 
opinions of a legislature are generally known by the public prints, and 
the free mingled conversation of all ranks in a republic. Can we suppose 
that after this, the assessors and collectors of Congress will dare to 
shew their faces without being supported by a strong military force! 
If the legislature approves of a requisition from Congress, it cannot 
well be odious to a majority of the people, considering what harmony 
of sentiment there must generally be between the represented and the 
representatives. Therefore a tax necessary and reasonable may certainly 
be enforced by the authority of the state government; if it is not done, 
such neglect must proceed from a wish of throwing the odium of the 
discontented on the Congress. Let every friend to the union reflect, if 
the events in either case are favourable to federal sentiments! 

The non-compliance with requisitions was an essential defect of the 
old constitution; and to mutilate the new government by them, is cer- 
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tainly very imprudent. They should, therefore, be left to the discretion 
of the United States in Congress assembled, to be made use of or not, 
according to times and circumstance. As the stability and ease of gov- 
ernment depend much on custom and habit, I think that the people 
should in all federal concerns be directly governed by federal laws; and 
unusual, though moderate exercise of legal authority, has often produced 
civil tumults. 

The promises of interest of six per cent on quotas of requisition not 
paid, and this from the time of payment prescribed by Congress, held 
out by the conventions of Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, New-York, 
and South-Carolina, are indeed very generous; but I sincerely wish that 
the defence of the union may never depend on them; generally a bad 
debtor pays neither an accumulated interest nor the principal. 


(To be continued.) 


NUMBER THREE* 
POLITICAL. 


Remarks on the amendments to the federal constitution, proposed by the 
conventions of Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, New-York, Vir- 
gima, South-Carolina, and North-Carolina, with the minorities of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland.—By the Rev. Nicholas Collin, D.D. 
& M.A. P. 8S. of Philadelphia, 


(Continued from our last.) 


WE proceed to consider the amendments that regard the military 
power of the federal government. It is pleasing to find that the states 
of Massachusetts and South-Carolina, are entirely silent on this im- 
portant subject—they having wisely reflected, that altho’ a friend may 
possibly point that weapon to my breast, which I gave him to defend 
me against an assassin, yet it would be absurd either to tie his right 
arm, or to give him only half a sword; especially when I am well armed 
myself. The conventions of Virginia, New-York, and North Carolina 
request, by the 9th, 7th, and 9th amendment respectively, “that no 
standing army or regular troops shall be raised or kept up in time of 
peace, without the consent of two thirds of the members present in 
both houses.” The convention of New-Hampshire requires the “consent 
of three quarters of the members of each branch of Congress,” am. 
[endment| 10. The minority of Pennsylvania declare in the 5th part, 
that “as standing armies in time of peace are dangerous to liberty, they 
ought not to be kept up”; that of Maryland will allow it on the same 
condition with the three first mentioned conventions, 4th am.[endment]. 


138 Fayetteville Gazette, Oct. 12, 1789. 
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The expression “time of peace,” is very equivocal: does it mean any 
time previous to a declaration of war? that whatever hostile intentions 
any powers may betray, or whatever formidable preparations they may 
carry on by sea and land, Congress must not raise a single battalion, 
until the enemy falls like a thunder storm on some part of the Union? 
It would be an unpardonable affront to suppose any American of com- 
mon sense capable of such irrational language; to make him say it is 
time enough to raise troops when Philadelphia, New-York, or Charles- 
ton is taken—when two or three thousand of the militia, who made 
head against a superior force, are cut to pieces—when the enemy has 
laid the country under contribution, and committed ravages far and 
near—when my father or brother is killed or taken—I repeat again, so 
would be the grossest insult to deem any federal citizen capable of 
such sentiments. The restriction, then, only means that when there 
is no danger of war, no regular troops shall be kept up. But who shall 
be judge of this? what symptoms of danger shall be prescribed? Is it 
expected that any foreign powers will give us notice, that next year, 
or in six months, they intend to come with fifty thousand men to 
cut our throats, and waste our country with fire and sword? so much 
politeness is not yet fashionable. It is rather esteemed very clever to 
dart upon you like a tyger, when you least expect it; and ten to one 
but you receive extraordinary caresses, assurances of eternal friendship, 
&e. &e. just before your property and blood are demanded.—If you 
complain of unfair dealing, they will laugh in your face, and call you 
a fool for not knowing mankind better. You think I speak of the 
savages? no; I mean all your good brethren of Adam’s race, including 
the most polite nations of Europe. As for those bloodhounds of the 
wilderness, that have scalped and burnt so many families, I hope there 
is none among us so base and cruel as hereafter to grudge the defence- 
less women and children a protection from the horrid tomahawk and the 
lingering fire. , 

The words army or regular troops being applicable to small numbers, 
extend the restriction even to the necessary garrisons, and to any 
military corps which may be wanted on the frontiers. 

As America is happily situated so far from Europe, and will, it is 
to be hoped, be wise enough not to involve herself in the vortex of 
European politics, she cannot often have occasion for a great body of 
regular troops, provided the militia is under good regulations; at the 
same time, as the Congress may be under necessity of making con- 
siderable preparations of defence some time before the enimical power 
has taken off the mask, and unsheathed the sword, a restriction, when or 
in what degree to arm, would be pernicious. The constitution has al- 
ready enacted, that no appropriation of money for the raising and sup- 
porting of an army, shall be for a longer time than two years, Ist art. 
8th sec. 12 [paragraph], a limitation in fact very strict, because, if ever 
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a formidable enemy should invade the United States, he may not be 
expelled in that time; especially as the federal army must be supported 
some time before it can begin to act. 

On every important affair, the national council ought to be nearly 
unanimous, because the want of wisdom or virtue is unpardonable; a 
minority of one fourth itself should not exist. But how far something 
more than a bare majority may be constitutionally required, is a deli- 
cate question. In all cases, when precipitancy is more dangerous than 
delay, it is prudent to fix a surplus of majority according to circum- 
stances. The present case, I apprehend, is quite the reverse—If the 
country is not in a proper state of defence, it will the sooner invite an 
enemy, open its bosom to him, and may receive a dangerous wound 
before the arms can ward off the stroke; but all the disadvantage of 
collecting an army of perhaps ten or Sfieen thousand men without 
eminent necessity, is to impose some new taxes, which can never be 
oppressive, as the greatest part of the money is directly laid out in the 
country. As to any danger to liberty from such an army, it is altogether 
visionary; and it is needless to repeat what has been so often said 
on that subject. While the people have property, arms in their hands, 
and only a spark of noble spirit, the most corrupt Congress must be 
mad to form any project of tyranny. 

This fair statement of the matter might dispense me from answering 
the question, why should not two-thirds of the Congress agree in raising 
regular troops, if it is really necessary? Why do you surmise that a 
bare majority of Congress would form the wicked, absurd scheme of 
enslaving the country? Is not this much more improbable? But as the 
subject will bear a full examination, I shall take it up with a candid 
freedom. Two-thirds of both houses may not agree in timely measures 
of defence, for these reasons— 

First. The natural indolence of individuals and public bodies is 
averse from any troublesome enterprise while it possibly can be avoided. 
The national character of America is also rather too easy than harsh, 
and besides, much influenced by the peaceable spirit of a republic, in- 
tent on agriculture and trade. The apparent security of local situation, 
the plausible reasoning of the minority, and the fear of displeasing a 
part of the people by a demand of supplies, will co-operate with this 
indolence in many well-disposed minds. 

Secondly. As property and pecuniary interest are rather over valued 
by too many, perhaps even some delegates in Congress may not consider, 
that gold must be defended by steel; that honour and humanity forbid 
a true American to expose his country to disgrace and his fellow-citizen 
to danger; that a single drop of patriotic blood should not be sold to 
keep a dollar more in all the pockets through the United States. 

Thirdly. A numerous, and in many respects estimable denomination 
is religiously prejudiced against even defensive war; some of these may 
be members of Congress, or influence its decisions in critical times. 
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Fourthly. If corruption should ever taint any members of the federal 
council, it will be most dangerous under the venerable form of public 
spirit—The man, who in flaming colours, paints a small American army 
as the execrable tools of traiterous tyrants, may be the very person who 
lets loose an host of enemies on the vitals of his native land. A time 
may come when some hostile power will pay a vote against raising an 
army with ten thousand pounds. 

Fifthly. As by the advantage of local situation and domestic re- 
sources, some of the states may suffer less from the eventual calamities 
of war, they may be less affected by the real magnitude of danger. Such 
a selfish disposition of only one or two may prevent the consent of two- 
thirds in both houses, and is more probable than treason in more than 
one half of the Congress. . 


(To be continued.) 


The following letters were edited and supplied by Miss Adelaide L. 
Fries of Winston-Salem, N. C. The originals are filed in the Salem 
archives, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SAMUEL KRAMSH TO ABRAHAM STEINER 


Salem, June 1, 1791. 
To 
Mr. Abraham Steiner" 
at Bethabara. 


My dear Br. 


You will not have the honor of being visited of our illustrious Presi- 
dent,’® as he will go from here to the Battle Ground of Guilford to 
morrow morning. 


Yesterday about 5 o clok he arrived,’® and when he came this side the 
bridge, the horns and trumpets were blown out of the tavern, and when 
he came there the Posauns'’ from the Gemeinhause.’* This forenoon 
he visited the publick buildings and came also in my school. We had 


14 Abraham Steiner was in charge of the store at Betharbara in 1791. Later he was 
ordained and served various Moravian congregations in North Carolina, and was the second 
principal of Salem Academy, well-known school for girls, which developed into Salem Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

145 President George Washington was returning from his southern tour. 

1°Many details of his visit are given. in the Diary of Salem, preserved in the Salem 
Archives. A full translation was made by the archivist for Dr. Archibald Henderson, who 
used it in his book Washington’s Southern Tour, 1791. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 1923.) 

117A corruption of Posaunen, i. e. trombones. 

%*The Gemein Haus contained the meeting hall, in which religious services were held; 
also the apartments of the minister, and the girls’ school. 
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just english reading School out of Noah Websters American Spelling 
book and as one boy was called up for reading it happened that he 
read the following words: “A cat may look on a King,” whereupon he 
said to me, that, They think it now also. This day abt. 9 o clok, he 
received our humble Adress and gave an excellent answer.’® After- 
wards Br. Marshall,?° Kohler** and Benzien** and also Br. Bagge,?* 
Stotz** and myself had the honor to dine with him and Secretary Major 
Jakson.*® The 3 first were invited by the President adding to bring 3 
of their friends along with them. This evening he will attend the 
meeting. 1 have got a deep impression of this worthy Character and 
think myself proud in knowing now the President of these States. 
Please to send me the Diary of May as soon as you are able. Br. 
Benzien will come to you next Saturday but will not stay on Sunday. 
Br. Marshall goes to Friedberg to present M. Schneider.*® I go to 
Friedland. 
Your 
affectionate Br. 
SamvueEt Kramsu.** 


ALEXANDER MARTIN TO FREDERICK WILLIAM 
MARSHALL 


Frederick William Marshall, Esq. 
Salem. 


Danbury, July 20, 1791. 
Dear Sir, 


I have to acknowledge the Favor of your Letter by Mr. Henderson 
containing the Address of the Citizens of Salem to the President with 
his Answer.** I assure you I am much pleased with that performance 
not only breathing sentiments of the highest Respect to the President 
and attachment to the Government of the United States, but discovering 
a Style of elegant English unusual with those who are not immediately 


1%” A copy of the address made by the Moravians, and the original of President Washing- 
ton’s answer, are in the Salem Archives. 

20 Rev. Frederick William Marshall, long the leading citizen of Salem. 

™ Rev. John Daniel Kohler was pastor of Salem congregation. 

_ Lewis Benzien, later administrator of the estates of the Unity in Wachovia, 


2 Traugott Bagge, merchant of Salem. 

% Samuel Stotz, warden of Salem congregation. 

% Jackson. 

™ Martin Schneider, who was to be pastor of Freidberg congregation. 

77 Samuel Kramsh was teacher of the Salem school for boys in 1791. He was born 
abroad, and was highly educated, though his letter shows that English was not his native 
language. He became the first principal of the boarding school for girls, founded in Salem 
in 1802. This letter was found among the papers of his grand-daughter, Miss Amy Van 
Vieck, who died in Winston-Salem in 1929. The letter is now in the Salem Archives. 

*The Address to President Washington and his answer are noted above. They are 


printed in full in Clewell’s History of Wachovia and Henderson's Washington’s Southern 
Tour. 
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english or american Natives. I have enclosed it to the State Printer 
at Edenton and have directed him to publish it with the Answer in his 
paper. 
I am dear Sir with much Esteem & Respect 
your very humble Servant 
Avex Martin.” 


OBITUARIES PRIOR TO 1800 


These obituary notices will be inserted from time to time covering 
the period prior to and including the year 1800. They will be taken 
from the North Carolina newspapers now on file in the offices of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission. 


HERBERT HAYNES, CHARLES GILMOUR AND JUNIUS 
SITGREAVES DEAD*® 


DIED. On Tuesday the 26th ult. Col. HERBERT HAYNES. And, 

On Friday evening last, after a short illness, CHARLES GILMOUR, 
Esq. Postmaster in this town [ Halifax]. He has left a sorrowful widow 
and two young children to bewail his loss. 

Also the same evening, Master JUNIUS SITGREAVES, eldest son 
of the Hon. Judge Sitgreaves. 


JOHN SWANN AND GEORGE LAUMAN DEAD*® 


DIED.) On the 3d instant, JOHN SWANN, Esq. of Pasquotank. 
On the 5th GEORGE LAUMAN, Esq. Deputy-Postmaster at Salis- 
bury.—As he was beloved in life—his death is greatly regretted. 


THOMAS CLARK, MARY LEIGH, MATTHEW O'MALLEY, 
T. BENBURY, AND WILLIAM WOOTTEN DEAD* 


DEATH S. 


Near Wilmington, THOMAS CLARK, Esq. a Brigadier-General in 
the late continental army. 

At Newbern, on the 30th ult. the truly amiable and much esteemed 
Mrs. MARY LEIGH, consort of Dr. John Leigh, of Tarborough. 

At Edenton, on the 3d instant, Mr. MATTHEW O'MALLEY. On 
the 5th, Gen. T. BENBURY, Collector of the district of Edenton. 

In Halifax county, on the 7th instant, WILLIAM WOOTTEN, 
Esq. Clerk of the county court. 


* Governor Alexander Martin came to Salem to meet President Washington on June 1, 
1791, and probably asked for a copy of the address and answer made earlier in the day. 
This ‘hitherto unpublished letter of “ee Martin is in the Salem Archives. 

* The North-Carolina Journal, Sept. 4, 1793 

"The North-Carolina Journal, March 13, 1793. 

The North-Carolina Journal, Feb. 13, 1793. 























BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Tracic ErA. THE REVOLUTION AFTER LINCOLN. By Claude G. Bowers. 

(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. $5.00.) 

Among reading people the appearance of a book by Mr. Bowers is 
no mere incident; it is an event of significance. The numberless 
thousands who read with keen delight and much benefit The Party 
Battles of the Jackson Period and Jefferson and Hamilton received 
with lively interest the news that he was engaged in writing a volume 
on Reconstruction, and the finished work brings to them no disap- 
pointment. Historical scholars and investigators have been long 
familiar with the facts of the sordid tragedy which was the after- 
math of Civil War, but it has been Mr. Bower’s achievement and 
happy fortune to be the first to reveal the story in all its grim and 
stark reality to the general reader of a generation full of ignorance 
of the degredation to which hatred, party passion, and human greed, 
combined with ignorant and sickly sentimentality, can bring a people. 
And he has done it well—unanswerably so. 


Those who are familiar with the previous work of the author will 
not need to be told that this book is interesting. His subject is so, 
and he is always so. Nor will they have to be told of his finished 
craftsmanship; that is an outstanding characteristic of his writing. 
His style here is, perhaps, not so scintillant as that of the Jefferson 
and Hamilton, but it is of greater power, and what it lacks of that 
brilliant polish of the earlier book is more than made up in what it 
has of the three elements which Professor Barrett Wendell held be- 
fore thousands of students as the essentials of good writing. Clear- 
ness, force, emphasis; it has them all in high power. 


Mr. Bowers has been criticised for the intensity of his words, for 
his unsparing condemnation of rascals and rascality, and even for 
reviving feeling “that might be allowed to die,” but those who have 
thus entered objection are those who have never worked in the sources 
where lie revealed the facts of Reconstruction. No man who still 
believes in common honesty—to say nothing of public morality and 
decency, of statesmanship, of obligation, of responsibility—can have 
that experience without flaming with anger at what Professor Wil- 
liam A. Dunning, first and chief of Reconstruction authorities, calls 
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“the nadir of national disgrace.”” And even so skillful an artist in 
the use of words as Mr. Bowers falls short of employing those—if 
there be any—which adequately describe the actualities. 

The author has likewise been called partisan in his treatment of 
the period. It is well to remember that any man of honesty and sense 
who studies Reconstruction in the sources must find himself a partisan 
or else an apologist for crime. There is no middle ground. 

In the preparation of the work the author has made use of practi- 
eally all the familiar primary and secondary material for the period. 
He has also used considerable manuscript material not hitherto 
employed, most important of which is the diary of George W. Julian. 
The collection of letters and diaries gathered by the Daughters of 
the Confederacy was also of great value in estimating Southern senti- 
ment. And he called to his aid much newspaper material hitherto 
unused. All these resources have been admirably analyzed and 
digested and the result is a clear, coherent account of the period into 
which is compressed a wealth of interesting and illustrative detail. 


Accuracy in fact is a characteristic of the book. The author handles 
his sources with accustomed skill and understanding and, in the main, 
his use of secondary works is equally careful. One slip, however, 
horrifies me as it doubtless does others. On the authority of a so- 
called Authentic History of the Ku Klux Klan, but in reality a 
wildly imaginative work, he accepts the story that the Klan was 
organized under the approving oversight of General Lee! Nor, it 
may be added, is there evidence to show that Zebulon B. Vance was 
ever a member of the Klan. 

Accurate as I think the book is, I must dissent from some of the 
author’s interpretation, notably with respect to the characterization 
of Sumner and Stevens. Compared with their real deserts in history, 
the author’s description and allusions seem positive praise; not, how- 
ever, that he has any such intention. Andrew Johnson, in most 
respects admirably portrayed, lacks in these pages the vacillation that 
was his greatest weakness. 

Mr. Bowers may be regarded, I think, as chief among those who 
are popularizing history without prostituting it. This volume solidi- 
fies his position. It will be more widely read than any of his other 
volumes, will be more revealing, and will be more influential. In 
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other words it performs an educational function too great for estimate. 
That he has painted so compelling a picture, that he has made possible 
understanding by the rest of the country of the South of the past 
sixty-five years, and that he had done it for the public at large, 
constitute a national service not lightly to be measured. 


J. G. pr Rovutwac Hamitron. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





THE VIRGINIA PLuTarcH. By Philip Alexander Bruce. In two volumes. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1929. Pp. xiv, 328, and x, 353.) 
The reviewer’s first reflection on hearing the title of this book was 

that Virginia deserves a Plutarch and that, probably, no other state 
does. Let the reader marshal in review by states the great builders 
of the nation and answer if it is not so. But whether the uniqueness 
or only the primacy of Virginia be granted, there can be no question 
as to the peculiar fitness of Dr. Bruce to be her Plutarch. Detached 
from affairs, though not remote from the currents of thinking, he has 
made his selections freely and written about them from time to time 
with sincere enthusiasm and abundant leisure. And who among Vir- 
ginia’s sons or daughters could in equal measure have brought to 
the task the combination or wide knowledge and mature judgment 
that go to make “ripe scholarship” ? 

In his selection of “eminent Virginians” the author set this test, 
“What did they contribute in action to the greatness of America ?” 
Volume one begins with “The Emperor Powhatan,” “Captain John 
Smith” and “The Princess Pocahontas.” One may, of course, ques- 
tion whether Captain Smith was a Virginian and whether the two 
Indians contributed anything to the greatness of America. But that 
would be to quibble. For who would omit the drama and romance 
contributed by this trio? And did not the Roman Plutarch begin 
with somewhat questionable “founders”? Dale, Yeardley, Berkeley, 
“Nathaniel Bacon, the Rebel,” Nicholson—“the most uniformly suc- 
cessful in administration” of the governors between 1624 and 1754— 
Spotswood, “the second and great William Byrd,” “Colonel George 
Washington,” Patrick Henry, “Thomas Jefferson—The First Phase,” 
George Mason, Richard Henry Lee, and “General George Washing- 
ton” follow. George Rogers Clark—to whom “it was due primarily” 
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that the empire of the Old Northwest “now constitutes one of the 
great divisions of our country,”—Daniel Morgan—chosen instead of 
Light Horse Harry Lee “because Morgan was victor in more im- 
portant battles,’—and John Sevier conclude the volume. Volume 
two, “The National Era,” begins of course with Presidents Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. There follow one explorer Meriwether Lewis ; 
one judge, Marshall; one debater, John Randolph; one poet, Poe; 
two scientists, Maury and Walter Reed; five generals, Sam Houston, 
Winfield Scott, R. E. Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson, and J. E. B. Stuart ; 
and four Presidents, Madison, Monroe, Tyler, and Wilson. “Scott 
was preferred to Zachary Taylor because it was his campaign, and 
not Taylor’s, which closed the Mexican War and added an empire 
to the domain of the United States.” “Stuart was preferred to 
Joseph E. Johnston because he was the more brilliant and chivalrous 
soldier of the two.” There is no explanation of the omission of the 
most distinguished of the great family of Harrisons. There is no 
defence of the inclusion of Sevier, Houston and Wilson—unless, by 
inference, that they came to Virginia to be born! From all the long 
lists of clergymen, scholars, journalists, men of affairs, not one is 
chosen. And yet, who would take from the list in order to add 
another ? 

The sketches are each about fifteen pages in length. They are, as 
the author promised in the preface, “not a series of detached char- 
acter studies, but rather a continuous narrative of deeds . . . .” 
But for all that, one learns much of the man, why others followed 
him, and, why he succeeded ; and much of the customs—of how, for 
example, very aristocratic women sometimes married very plain men, 
and how, after King’s Mountain, Ferguson’s body was buried in the 
hide of an ox and his noble white horse was appropriated by the 
senior commander. No authorities are cited. The writer has, appar- 
ently, followed the old rather than the newer—even to the point of 
quoting in places sentences that are of most too classic mould to 
have fallen just so from the hurried tongues of poorly tutored men. 
Yet one feels that the truth is told. From the reading of one sketch 
he turns with a good deal of eagerness to another. He almost wishes 
that the brief biographies might, in cheaper and handier form, be 
available to all the people. 
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It would, however, be quite a shame to remove the sketches from 
their superb setting. For the books—with their wide margins, clear 
type, admirable illustrations, cream paper, and handsome bindings— 
are things of beauty. They should be bought for giving as well as 
for reading. North Carolinians will note with pride that a Raleigh 
printing-house made them. Let Virginians congratulate the old 
frontier of early Rome, and give hearty welcome to this share in the 
preservation of a heritage big enough for both! 


C. C. Pearson. 


WAKE Forest, N. C. 





THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE—AMERICAN PHASE. By Claude H. Van Tyne. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. x, 518. 


$5.00. ) 

This is the second volume of the late Professor Van Tyne’s work 
on the Founding of the American Republic; the first volume, The 
Causes of the War of Independence, appeared in 1922. The author’s 
untimely death deprives us of further fruits of his labor, and his 
work is doomed to remain unfinished. 

It is fit that we express gratitude for what was done. This volume 
is better than its predecessor. It throws new light on the military 
campaigns from Lexington to Saratoga and on the events that led 
the French to join in the war against England. Materials were 
gathered both in the rich collections of manuscripts and pamphlets in 
the William L. Clements Library and in British and French re- 
positories as well. The volume merits the Pulitzer Prize of the year, 
bestowed posthumously on its author. 

Professor Van Tyne manifests his usual care in the choice of words 
and in the construction of paragraphs. His chapters make easy 
reading for one interested in the subject. Of the more fundamental 
organization of his material there is greater room for criticism. It 
seems scarcely a proper order of narrative to pursue the military 
operations through the battles of Trenton and Princeton before be- 
ginning the chapters in which he tells the story of the forces of 
“Union and Disunion” that led to the Declaration of Independence. 

Furthermore, the independence of America called for decisive 
political action in the colonies, in France, and in England. Pro- 
fessor Van Tyne concludes that the responsible French statesmen 
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entered the war because of the fear that otherwise England and her 
colonies would join forces and capture the remnants of the French 
American Empire. In this he differs somewhat from the interpreta- 
tion given by Professor Corwin, and it is doubtful whether many 
authorities will entirely accept his conclusions. The least satisfac- 
tory portions of the book are those dealing with the situation in 
England. Professor Van Tyne never got sufficiently into the spirit 
of the English ruling class of the time to appreciate with all of 
their ramifications the factional divisions into which it was divided 
and which largely determined its action. This difficulty would have 
been greater had he lived to write of the circumstances which finally 
led to the decision of responsible rulers in the mother country to 
grant independence. 

Even in the colonies the treatment leaves something to be desired. 
The author seems to recognize implicitly that action in the colonies 
severally had to precede their joint action. Nevertheless, in New 
England he devotes his attention almost wholly to Massachusetts ; 
in the middle states he studies New York and Pennsylvania; in 
the South, to which section he devotes less attention, he confines 
himself largely to Virginia and North Carolina. This part of the 
book is based chiefly on monographiec studies, to which the author 
gives generous credit, though he contributes many gleanings of his 
own. But it is doubtful whether the story of only half of the 
colonies, though of the more important ones, is the whole story of the 
Revolution. It can scarcely be assumed that any colony was typical 
when there was so great variety. 

Finally, in the passages dealing with the rising tide of feeling 
against England we miss any definite clues to the actual methods 
used in mobilizing the sentiment and making it the force it became 
for independence. One gets the impression that somehow it grew, 
but the things done, as Professor Van Tyne describes them, do not 
seem to be much akin to political events in a real society. 

In spite of these weaknesses, however, which probably it was 
beyond the power of any one man to remedy, the book is much the 
best account we have of the events between the battle of Lexington 
and the conclusion of the French alliance. 


W. T. Laprape. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY. 
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THe GREAT AWAKENING IN VIRGINIA, 1740-1790. By Wesley M. Gewehr. 

(Durham: Duke University Press. 1930. Pp. viii, 292. $4.00.) 

This book gives a readable account of what the author is pleased 
to call the “evangelical” churches in Virginia in the period 1740- 
1790, that is, the Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist churches. 
He does not look upon the Episcopal church as evangelical in colonial 
days, but makes some concession as to its status in later periods. He 
says (p. 185): “If the Established Church eventually rose again 
from its ashes it was because it, too, in large measure, joined ranks 
with these evangelical churches whose rise had contributed much to 
its downfall.” Thus, in his view, the Episcopal church in Virginia 
has to thank her rivals for her eventual salvation. 

The book is of value as giving in one handy volume the main facts 
in the history of his three “evangelical” denominations for the period 
covered. The author has evidently studied carefully all the sources 
of information as to these denominations and has set the facts forth 
fairly. In looking through his footnotes and his bibliography the 
writer of this review has not been able to find any omissions. 

The same cannot be said, however, of the author’s use of sources 
of information as to the Episcopal church. The author has entirely 
overlooked the work done in the past twenty-five or thirty years by 
Episcopalian writers in amendment of Hawks and Meade and others, 
and so far as the great established church of colonial Virginia is 
concerned the book might well have been written a generation ago. 
The author has not read the articles appearing in the “Southern 
Churchman” in 1907 and later published in book form under the 
title “Colonial Churches,” nor E. L. Goodwin’s “The Colonial 
Church in Virginia,” nor J. B. Dunn’s “Virginia Clergy during 
Years 1774-75-76.” 

This is a pity, because their use would surely have given him a 
more sympathetic attitude toward the establishment and would have 
saved him from many errors of specific statement. As it is, he is 
obsessed with the old idea that the church in large measure failed 
of the performance of its duty in colonial days. He says (p. 26): 
“The evidence is overwhelming that as a class the Virginia clergy 
were sadly deficient in the attributes of sound morals and good char- 


acter. . . . Immorality, card-playing, drunkenness, profanity, 
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avariciousness, quarrelsomeness, were common enough among the 
eighteenth century parsons to bring almost the entire body into 
disrepute.” 

To the present reviewer the evidence does not seem overwhelming. 
On the contrary, it appears positively weak. In the limits of a short 
review the question cannot be discussed at length; but any one who 
is interested may be referred to Goodwin’s “The Colonial Church in 
Virginia,” pp. 107 and 108, and to pp. xviii and xix of the Intro- 
duction, written by Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, treasurer of the 
Diocese of Virginia, where the case for the colonial clergy is espe- 
cially well presented. He may also be referred to H. J. Eckenrode’s 
“Separation of Church and State in Virginia,” pp. 35 and 36. Dr. 
Eckenrode is a Presbyterian, a member of a church which Dr. 
Gewehr concedes to be “evangelical.” Still he treats the colonial 
clergy with a friendliness lacking in Dr. Gewehr. Two of his 
sentences are: ““‘We can not judge the clergy fairly as long as our 
knowledge of the colonial church remains defective. I think that 
fuller evidence will put the ministers in a better light than they have 
yet appeared in.” 

If Dr. Eckenrode had had a chance to read Goodwin’s “Colonial 
Church in Virginia,” a book that has appeared since Dr. Ecken- 
rode’s book was published, he would probably have come out more 
uncompromisingly in defence of the colonial clergy than he actually 
has done. Even if he had only read, but very attentively, all the 
chapters of “Colonial Churches,” a book which he did use to a certain 
extent, he might have thought the evidence sufficient to permit him to 
speak less guardedly. Most of the articles in that book are about 
individual churches and parishes, but at least two of them are on 
the Virginia established church in general. It is hard to see how 
anyone could read carefully their simple recital of facts and clear 
reasoning without coming to the conclusion that the established 
church of Virginia has been much maligned and that it was in fact 
an institution that worthily performed its part in making of the 
colony of Virginia a community capable of producing men like Wash- 
ington, Mason, Marshall and the other great Virginians of Revo- 
lutionary times. 

Whereas Dr. Eckenrode used that book to a certain extent, Dr. 
Gewehr has, seemingly, never heard of it. I don’t think that he could 
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possibly have made such sweeping statements in regard to the im- 
morality of the colonial Episcopal clergy if he had read, for in- 
stance, the two paragraphs at the bottom of page 159 and the top 
of p. 160 giving a list of the rectors of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth 
City Parish, Hampton, from 1610 through 1907 and comments on 
the character of those of colonial times. There were twenty-one of 
these colonial rectors of St. John’s Church, and the author of the 
article comments upon them and on the general question of the 
immorality of the clergy as follows: 


Of the Colonial clergy [of St. John’s] it is but fair to state that only 
one of the whole number was reported for evil behavior, and I take 
it that this is a fair sample of the lives of all such clergy in the 
Colonial days. They have been, as a class, held up by partial historians 
for all sorts of crimes and misdemeanors, but such charges will not 
stand for a moment before the light of modern historical criticism. The 
Colonial clergy are shown to be, not monsters of vice, or seekers after 
worldly pleasure; they were with rare exceptions gentlemen, scholars, 
leaders of the people in righteousness, and living clean, upright lives 
themselves. The slander has gone too long unrebuked; we have let our 
enemies write our histories, and we have calmly submitted to their 
misleading statements. The lives of our brethren of the past cry out 
for vindication. Such lists as this in part furnish that vindication. 


One or two of Dr. Gewehr’s specific errors of statement may now 
be pointed out. For instance, he says (pp. 157 and 158) in speaking 
of the Methodist movement: “Sporadic revivals continued to occur 
in Brunswick, Sussex, and Amelia circuits during 1777, but as the 
war progressed and was finally carried to the South, the Methodists 
laboured under increasing disadvantages. This was due to several 
reasons. In the first place, the denomination was still a part of the 
Anglican Church and, therefore, identified with the Tory cause.” 
This is absolutely incorrect. Not only were the members of the 
vestries in Virginia overwhelmingly Whig (that is, advocates of re- 
sistance to England), but, as shown by Dr. Dunn in his list of loyal 
and Tory clergy, the clergy were also overwhelmingly loyal to the 
American cause. Of the 96 members of the Episcopal clergy in Vir- 
ginia at the time of the Revolutionary War, 65 were Whig, only 10 
were certainly Tory, and of the rest no definite statement can be 
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made. Twenty were members of the county committees of safety, 
nine holding the outstanding position of chairman. 

On page 235 the following statements occur: “Indeed, a feature of 
the revivals was the strong appeal made to the blacks alike by the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. The reception of the slaves 
to communion was in sharp contrast to the exclusiveness of the Estab- 
lished Church where, for social reasons, difficulties were apt to be 
placed in the way of baptising slaves.” On the contrary, the parish 
registers still extant—of which, sad to relate, there are only a few 
in comparison with the large number that ought to be in existence— 
show that many Negroes were baptised. In Abingdon Parish, Glou- 
cester County, between 1677 and 1761, 950 Negroes were baptised 
to 2,818 whites. “Colonial Churches” (pp. 182) in speaking of the 
Register of St. Paul’s Parish, Stafford County (now King George), 
says: “A remarkable feature is the long list of negro baptisms, hun- 
dreds, exceeding in number the baptisms of the whites.” 

By failing to study carefully the extant records of the colonial 
church and the more recent writings on the subject of the colonial 
church Dr. Gewehr has missed a golden opportunity to set forth 
accurately the nature of that church and the character of its clergy. 
It was his duty as a historian to become thoroughly acquainted with 
all the sources of information. Furthermore, it would have been a 
gracious thing for him, an “evangelical,” to write sympathetically of 
the establishment, which did, indeed, play a great part in the de- 
velopment of Virginia. It is to be hoped that the next “evangelical” 
historian of Virginia religious affairs to arise will study very closely 
the established church itself. 

H. R. MeItwatine. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


North Carolina, Economic and Social. By Samuel Huntington 
Hobbs, Jr. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1930. Pp. xviii, 403. $3.50.) 


The Democratic Party in Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 1835-1861, 
By Clarence Clifford Norton. (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1930. Pp. x, 276. $3.00.) 


The Book of Wilmington. By Andrew J. Howell. (Wilmington: 
Privately printed. 1930. Pp. 213.) 


The Critical Year. A Study of Andrew Johnson and Reconstruc- 
tion. By Howard K. Beale. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1930. Pp. ix, 454.) 


The Trans-Mississippi West. Papers Read at a Conference held 
at the University of Colorado, June 18-June 21, 1929. Edited by 
James F. Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz. (Boulder: University 
of Colorado. 1930. Pp. xi, 366.) 


Three Centuries of the Rockwell Family in America, 1630-1930. 
Prepared for Frangoise Jeanne Anne Loula Rockwell and Kiftin 
Yates Rockwell, II, by their Father, Paul Ayres Rockwell. (Paris: 
Privately printed. 1930. Pp. 83.) 


Constitution Making in Indiana. A Source Book of Constitutional 
Documents with Historical Introduction and Critical Notes. By 
Charles Kettleborough. (Indianapolis: Historical Bureau of the In- 
diana Library and Historical Department. 1930. Pp. xix, 411.) 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina Book- 
let, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications are out 
of print. Anyone possessing duplicates of any of these publications is 
requested to send them to A. R. Newsome, Secretary of The North 
Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus 
accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North Carolina history 
by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per number. 


Mr. Clarence Griffin, of Spindale, historian of Rutherford County, 
has issued a 23-page booklet, Revolutionary Service of Col. John 
Walker and Family and Memoirs of Hon, Felix Walker. 


Miss Marjorie Beal, formerly library organizer for the New York 
State Department of Education, assumed her duties as secretary and 
director of the Library Commission of North Carolina on September 
1, succeeding Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs, who has accepted the position 
of librarian of the woman’s college of Duke University. 


The University of North Carolina conferred the degree of Master 
of Arts on the following students in history at the June commence- 
ment: Robert Waller Achurch, Ruth Blackwelder, Robert Steele 
Funderburk, Chandler Shaw, and Alexander Silliman Smith. Mr. 
C. H. Pegg received the Ph.D. degree, his thesis being “The First 
Republican Uprising in France (June 21-July 17, 1791).” In Au- 
gust the Ph.D. degree was awarded to Mr. C. B. Robson and Prof. 
C. B. Alexander of Catawba College, Salisbury. The subject of Mr. 
Robson’s dissertation was “The Influence of Germany on American 
Political Theory,” and of Professor Alexander’s, “The Public Career 
of Richard Caswell.” 
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Dr. C. B. Robson, who received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at the University of North Carolina in August, has received a fel- 
lowship for twelve months’ research at the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, Cal., in the field of German-American relations, under the 
guidance of Dr. Max Farrand, Director of the Huntington Library. 


In the Supreme Court room on September 2, a portrait of William 
Alexander Hoke, given by his daughter, Miss Mary McBee Hoke, 
was presented by Hamilton C. Jones, of the Charlotte bar, to the 
Supreme Court. Judge Hoke, a native of Lincolton, was a judge 
of the Superior Court, 1891-1904; associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, 1904-24; and chief justice, 1924-25. He died in 1925. Chief 
Justice W. P. Stacy accepted the portrait for the Court. 


Professor W. W. Pierson, of the history department of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been appointed dean of the graduate 
school of the University. 


Professor Frank Graham, of the history department of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was elected president of the University 
in June, succeeding H. W. Chase, who accepted the presidency of the 
University of Illinois. 


The 128-piece silver service, presented by “Citizens of North Caro- 
lina” to the U. S. S. North Carolina in 1907, and later transferred 
to the cruiser Raleigh, was returned to the State in July and placed 
in the Governor’s Mansion, in pursuance of an act of Congress. The 
service is valued at approximately $10,000. 


Professor Loren C. MacKinney, for the past five years a member 
of the history department at the Louisiana State University, has 
accepted a professorship of history at the University of North Caro- 
lina. Professor MacKinney, who holds the degree of Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago, is regarded as one of the outstanding scholars 
in the younger group of Mediaevalists. 


Professor M. B. Garrett, of the University history department, 
is in Paris during the fall quarter to study the French Revolution. 
Professor W. E. Caldwell will be on leave during the winter and 
spring quarters to carry on studies in Greece, the Near East, and 
Egypt. 
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Marriage Bonds of Tryon and Lincoln Counties, North Carolina, 
abstracted and indexed by Curtis Bynum, is a 184-page volume pub- 
lished privately and for sale by Mr. Curtis Bynum, of Asheville. It 
contains abstracts of more than 6,000 marriage bonds between the 
years 1769 and 1867, listed alphabetically according to the name 


of the groom and cross-indexed alphabetically according to the name 
of the bride. 


Dr. C. H. Pegg, who taught history last year at the University of 
Mississippi, is an instructor in history at the University of North 
Carolina for the year 1930-31. 


Mr. Maxey Robson Dickson, A.B., Wofford College, is a fellow 
in history at the University of North Carolina. 


The Roanoke Minute Men chapter, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, of Littleton, unveiled a memorial of two granite columns at 
Sunset Hill Cemetery, on June 3, to the Confederate soldiers. 


A tablet to Henry Timrod, presented by the South Carolina United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, was dedicated on August 17, in Cal- 
vary churchyard at Fletcher. Henry P. Thompson, of South Caro- 
lina, delivered the dedicatory address. 


A gateway of two large pillars, one a memorial to Virginia Dare 
and the other to the Indian Manteo, was presented on Roanoke 
Island, August 18, to the Roanoke Colony Memorial Association by 
Capt. W. H. Kindervater on behalf of the Federal government. The 
Federal appropriation was secured by Congressman Lindsay Warren. 
Dr. Archibald Henderson, of the University of North Carolina, de- 
livered the historical address on this occasion, which was on the 343rd 
anniversary of the birth of Virginia Dare. 


The Col. Alexander McAllister chapter, D. A. R., of Snow Hill, 
Mrs. W. B. Murphy, regent, unveiled a bronze tablet on June 3, 
marking the old revolutionary Hull road. Mr. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, 
of Elizabeth City, delivered the principal address. 


Recent accessions to the collections of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission include: photostats of 159 documents, chiefly 
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letters from North Carolinians of the 17th and 18th centuries, from 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; photostats of 317 documents 
relating to North Carolina history, selected from the collection of 
Draper MSS. in the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; R. W. H. 
Stone Papers, 1921-27; V. S. Lusk Papers; Michaux-Randolph 
Papers, 1745-1902; Gen. Daniel H. Hill Papers, 1848-89; North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union Papers, 1912-28; Patterson Collection, 
1775-1926 ; Van Vieck Collection, consisting of pamphlets, books, and 
newspaper files—notably those of The People’s Press (Salem), 1852- 
92; The Appalachian National Park Association Papers, 1899-1925 ; 
several account books of the ante-bellum period; and about 500 
volumes of county records, chiefly from Ashe, Beaufort, Bertie, 
Carteret, Currituck, Franklin, Gates, Guilford, Hyde, Iredell, Nash, 
Northampton, Pasquotank, Robeson, Tyrrell and Wilkes counties. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy: W. T. 
Laprade, The Stamp Act in British Politics (The American His- 
torical Review, July) ; Charles W. Ramsdell, General Robert E. Lee's 
Horse Supply, 1862-1865 (tbid.); John B. Davis, The Life and 
Work of Sequoyah (Chronicles of Oklahoma, June); Luther P. 
Jackson, Manumission in Certain Virginia Cities (The Journal of 
Negro History, July); William Renwick Riddell, Observations on 
Slavery and Privateering (tbid.) ; DeCourey W. Thom, Something 
More of that Great Confederate General, “Stonewall” Jackson, and 
One of His Humble Followers in the South of Yesteryear (Maryland 
Historical Magazine, June) ; L. E. Blauch, Education and the Mary- 
land Constitutional Convention, 1850-1851 (ibid.); A. P. James, 
The First English-Speaking Trans-A ppalachian Frontier (The Miss- 
issippi Valley Historical Review, June); Louis B. Wright, John 
Wesley: Scholar and Critic (The South Atlantic Quarterly, July) ; 
Frederic A. Culmer, Selling Missourt Mules Down South in 1835 
(The Missouri Historical Review, July); E. Clowes Chorley, The 
Planting of the Church m Virginia (William and Mary College 
Quarterly, July); Charles E. Kemper, The Valley of Virginia, 
1765-1782 (The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
July); Carl Bernhardt, Certain Phases of the Origin of Louisville 
(The Filson Club History Quarterly, July); A. J. Webster, Lowis- 
ville in the Eighteen Fifties (ibid.). 
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Achurch, Robert Waller, 
in history, 427; 
gree, 529. 

“A Description of Occacock Inlet,” 
cited, 436n. 

Afoot and Alone, cited, 63n. 

A Friend of the Family—Devoted to 
Literature, Science, and Art, 
The Sons of Temperance, Odd 
Fellowship, Masonry, and Gen- 
eral Intelligence, files of men- 
tioned, 223. 

A Guide to the Principal Sources for 
Early American History (1600- 
1800) in the City of New York, 
received, 167. 

A History of Slavery 
cited, 330n. 

A Kentucky Pioneer Tells his Story 
of Early Boonesborough and 
Harrodsburg, article mentioned, 
174. 

A School History of the Negro Race 
in America, cited, 326n. 

A Short History of Religion, 
nounced, 111. 

Abbots Creek, need for preacher, 125. 

Abbot, Henry, short sketch of, 378. 

“Abeille,” files of mentioned, 470. 

Aberle, John, delegate, 127. 

Abernethy, T. P., article by noted, 
431; teaching in summer school, 


fellowship 
received de- 


in Virginia, 


an- 


426. 
Activities of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union, article by 


Charles P. Loomis, 443-462. 
Address and Prayer of Ordination, 
document reproduced, 269. 
African Colonization 
tioned, 55. 
Afro-American Folk Lore, cited, 62n. 
Agricultural History held 

meeting, 298. 


Society, men- 


Society, 


Agricultural Organization in 
United States, cited, 452n. 

Aiken, D. Wyatt, opinion cited, 56”; 
quoted, 75; reported on farm 
labor, 200; state agent to pur- 
chase cotton, 356. 

Aiken, J. N., wrote article, 174. 

Alamance, hostilities at mentioned, 
369. 

Albany Herald, files of mentioned, 221. 

Albany Patriot, files of mentioned, 
221. 

Albemarle Sentinel, copy received, 175. 


the 


Alderman, John T., made address, 
429, 
Alderman, Sidney S8., delivered ad- 


dress, 426. 

Alexander, Archibald, mentioned, 334. 

Alexander, C. B., received degree, 529. 

Alexander, E. P., mentioned, 40. 

Alexander, H. Q., blamed attorneys, 
449; first president, 315; fur- 
nished information, 4547; his 
official connection with Farm- 
ers’ Union, 320; quotation from 
annual address, 317. 

Alexandria-Washington Lodge, 
tioned, 150. 

Allen, David, an assistant, 389. 

Allen, Harvey A., appointment and 
service, 19. 

Allen, James, appointment and ser- 
vice, 18; died, 27; standing in 
class at academy, 26. 

Allen, W. C., work cited, 400n. 

Alston, William, quoted, 56. 

American, files of mentioned, 471. 

American, Antiquarian Society, manu- 
scripts made use of, 417; Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, 
held meeting, 298; Democrat, 
files of mentioned, 222; His- 
torical Association, held meet- 
ings, 298; Peace Society, its 
manuscripts made use of, 417; 


men- 
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Privateers in French Ports, 
1776-1778, article mentioned, 
174; Recorder, copies received, 
175; Tobacco Company, grown 
into monopoly, 456; Tobacco 
Company, North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Union rose against it, 316. 
Antebellum Negro Preacher,” 
cited, 326n. 
Anderson, George B., appointment and 
service, 21; mentioned, 42. 
Anderson, Mrs. J. H., supervise plant- 
ing of trees, 173. 
Anderson, L. W., read paper, 169. 
Andrew Jackson Signed a Testimonial, 
article mentioned, 431. 
Andrew Johnson: A Study in Courage, 
reviewed, 155. 
Andrews, George P., appointment and 
service, 20. 
Andrews, L. F. 
editor, 220. 
Andrews, Sidney, mentioned, 638; 
quoted, 49-50; work cited, 350n. 
Annals of Southwest Virginia, 1769- 
1800, received, 167. 
Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, 1867, cited, 48n; 
data reproduced from, 204. 
Appalachian National Park Associa- 
tion Papers, secured, 532. 
Armstrong, J. G., sent to 
North Carolina, 308. 
Arend, Gottfried, sent as school mas- 
ter, 81. 
Arnd, Gottfried, mentioned, 123. 
Arnold, Victoria, died, 288. 
Arthur Dobbs Papers, received, 430. 
Ashe County, papers from, 532. 
Ashe, Samuel A., article, The Wil- 
liams Portrait of Washington, 
148; elected honorary president, 
169; work cited, 326n. 
Ashley Grange No. I, organized, 215. 
Atkinson, T. P., made motion, 338. 
Augsbury confession, mentioned, 91. 
Augusta Academy, changed to Liberty 
Hall, 329. 


“An 


W., South Carolina 


organize 
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Avery, Mary Johnston, wrote article, 
171. 

Aycock, Charles Brantley, memorial 
tablet erected in honor of, 172. 

Aydelotte, Frank, made 
ment, 300. 


announce- 


B 


Bagge, Traugott, mentioned, 516n. 
Bahnson, F. F., elected secretary, 300. 
Bailey, J. W., delivered address, 302. 
Baker, Lawrence S., appointment and 
service, 21. 
Baker, Mary, dead, 153. 
Balch, C. P., at Duke, 427; fulfilled 
requirements for degree, 429. 
Ballach, J. C., work cited, 330n. 
Banner, Henry, fled from home, 9. 
Baptist, denominations defined, 371n; 
General, in North Carolina, 
393; Regular in North Carolina, 
371; Separate Baptist in North 
Carolina, 383; State Conven- 
tion, held meeting, 429; Tunker 
in North Carolina, 393; 
were Regulators, 396. 
Barbour, Philip P., sketch of, 484n. 
Barker, Dr., lived on Yadkin, 5. 
Barksdale, John A., mentioned, 217n. 
Barrett, Charles 8., work cited, 3067. 
Bartlett, Myron, South Carolina edi- 
tor, 220. 
Bassett, John Spencer, 
177n, 326n. 
Bastian, Goehringer, delegate, 127. 
Bateman, Ephraim, mentioned, 4927. 


who 


work cited, 


Bath sent representatives to the As- 
sembly, 178. 
Baton Rouge Advocate, files of men- 
tioned, 472. 
of New Orleans, 
dealing with, 469. 
Battle, Mrs. 


Battle documents 


S. Westray, delivered 


presidential address, 169; elect- 
ed president, 169. 

Batchelor, Wright W., published pa- 
per, 401n. 
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Beale, Howard K., The Critical Year. 
A Study of Andrew Johnson 


and Reconstruction, received, 
528. 

Beal, Majorie, assumed new duties, 
529. 


Bear-Creek, location, members, min- 
ister and salary, 382. 

Bear-River, mentioned, 394. 

Beaufort County, records from, 5382. 

Seauregard, P. G. T., standing in 
class at Academy, 27. 

Beck, Johann, delegate, 128. 

Zeer, William, mentioned, 473. 

Beldon, R. C., work cited, 1867. 

Bell, William H., appointment and 
service, 16; standing in class 
at Academy, 26; tuok no part 
in war, 3d. 

Benbury, T., dead, 517. 

Benjamin Franklin and Colonial 
Money, article mentioned, 302. 

Benjamin H. Hill: Secession and Re- 
construction, reviewed, 414. 

“Benjamin Rice Lacy, 1854-1929,” 
published, 300. 

Benoit, Juan, marriage contract men- 
tioned, 466. 

Bently, Shriver and Company, han- 
dled business, 455. 

Benzien, Christian Lewis, mentioned, 
516n. 

Bernard, Mrs. W. S., elected historian, 
173. 

Bernhard, 
123. 

Sernhardt, 
532. 

Bernhardt, Chistopher, came to North 
Carolina, 82. 

Bertie County, records from, 5382. 

Bicnnial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public cited, 
446n. 

3ig Hole, Montana, battle of, 44. 

Billingsley, James, an exhorter, 354. 

Bingham, Robert W., 
dress, 170. 


Christopher, mentioned, 


Carl, article mentioned, 


Instruction, 


delivered ad- 


Biographical Register of Graduates of 
the United States Military 
Academy, cited, 15n. 

Birdsong, J. C., borrowed book, 366. 

Black and White, cited, 48n. 

“Black Teacher of Southern Whites,” 
cited, 326n. 

Blackwilder, Ruth, 
529. 

Bladen Couniy, mentioned, 382. 

Blair, William A., wrote article, 171. 

Blake, N. M., fellow at Duke, 427. 

Biakeley, John, dead, 287. 

Blanchard, Captain, manuscript diary 
of, 470. 

Blanch, L. E., article mentioned, 532. 


received degree, 


Blount, W. A., electoral candidate, 
HOON, 
Boiling Springs, Cleveland County, 


first local Farmers’ 
ganized at, 308. 
Bond, Hance, dead, 412. 
Bond, Wiiliam M., tablet unveiled in 
honor of, 426. 


Union or- 


Bonn, Dr. Jacob, mentioned, 6. 

Borough Representation in North 
Carolina, article by Mary Phie- 
gar Smith, 177-191. 

Bowers, Claude G., The Tragic Era: 
The Revolution After Lincoln, 
received, 167; reviewed, 518. 

Box, Pelham Horton, The Origins of 
the Paraguayan War, received, 
424, 

Boyd, Juiian P., on program, 299. 

Boyd, Robert, returning officer in- 

volved in election, 184. 

William K., 

Krummel, 


Boyd, and Charles A. 

edited documents, 
German Tracts Concerning the 
Lutheran Church in North 
Carolina During the Lighteenti 
Century, 79-147, 275-282; edited 
book, 170; chairman of com- 
mittee, 299; work cited, 177n, 
3267. 

Bragg, Braxton, 


appointment and 


service, 19; career, 38; not im- 
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mediately identified with North 
Carolina troops, 35; standing in 
class at Academy, 26; the most 
distinguished, 32. 

Brandt, H. C., Report, cited, 59n. 

Brawley, Benjamin, work cited, 55n. 

Breed, Joseph, mentioned, 386. 

Brewer, William M., article by, 430. 

British Regulation of Crown Lands 
in the West. The Last Phase, 
1773-1775, article mentioned, 
302. 

Broughton, Seth N., South Carolina 
editor, 221. 

Brown, Edward, mentioned, 373; short 
sketch of, 381. 

Brown, Frank C., elected secretary- 
treasurer, 169; read paper, 169. 

Brown, John, mentioned, 372, 372n. 

Brown, Joseph G., tablet unveiled in 
honor of, 429. 

Brown, O. M., wrote article, 171. 

Brown, Roy M., Public Poor Relief in 
North Carolina, reviewed, 413. 

Bruce, Philip Alexander, The Virginia 
Plutarch, reviewed, 520. 

Brumby, Arnoldus V., appointment 
and service, 18; standing in 
class at Academy, 26. 

Bruns, P. J., signed report, 106, 116, 
131, 141. 

Bryan, Francis T., appointment and 
service, 20; longevity record 
and death, 27; standing in class 
at Academy, 26; took no part 
in war, 35. 

Bryan, Joseph H., sketch of, 499n. 

Bryce, C. R., director, 64. 

Brydon, G. MacLaren, mentioned, 525. 

Buck, Solon J., work cited, 307n. 

Buell, Raymond Leslie, Europe: A 
History of Ten Years, received, 
167. 

Bulletin, files of mentioned, 471. 

Bullin, John, an exhorter, 387. 

Bullwinkle, A. L., appointed on com- 
mittee, 430. 

Burges, A. S. H., sketch of, 499n. 

Burges, John, short sketch of, 377. 


Burges, William, mentioned, 377; re- 
ligious worship held in home of, 
369; short sketch of, 374. 

Burgwin, John H. K., appointment 
and service, 17; killed in ac- 
tion, 31. 

Burritt, EK. H., South Carolina editor, 


299 


Burwell, Robert, appointed agent, 338. 

Butler, Benjamin F., correspondence 
of, 475. 

Butler, General, formed company to 
sell lottery tickets, 73. 

Butler, M. C., condition of, 354. 

Bynum, Curtis, abstracted marriage 
bonds, 531. 

Bynum, W. P., portrait presented, 426. 


Cc 
Cabarrus, Stephen, complained of con- 
duct of election, 185. 
Caldwell, W. E., on leave during the 
winter and spring quarters, 


530. 

Calhoun, John C., letter from, 477, 
480, 483, 484. 

Callahan, Chas. H., supplied informa- 
tion, 151n. 


Cameron, Rebecca, collaborated with 
J. G. deR. Hamilton, 427. 
Campbell, Reuben P., appointment and 
service, 19; mentioned, 42. 
Capers, Henry D., The Life and Times 

of C. G. Memminger, cited, 63n. 

Capitolian Advocate, files of men- 
tioned, 472. 

Carney, Richard, dead, 154. 

Carolina Miscellany, copy received, 
175 ;Observer, copy received, 
175; Power and Light Company, 
presented flood lights, 172; 
Sentinel, copies received, 175; 
Spartan, quoted, 200; Traders 
Among the Overhill Cherokees, 
1690-1760,” article mentioned, 
168; Union Farmer, cited, 307n, 
443n ; Watchman, copy received, 
175. 
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Carroll, E. Malcolm, read paper, 299; 
in France and Germany, 426. 

Carter, S. L., sent to national meeting 
at Little Rock, 308. 

Carteret County, records from, 532. 

Carteret, John, Lord, wanted indus- 
trious settlers, 2. 

Caskey, W. M., article by, 431; wrote 
article, 168. 

Caswell, Richard, iron fence erected 
around grave of, 173; 
tioned, 187. 

Catawba Journal, copies received, 175. 

Cates, John, mentioned, 389. 

Certain Phases of the Origin of Louis- 
ville, article mentioned, 532. 

Chadwick, Colonel, treatment of 
Negroes, 69. 

Chambers, William H., established pa- 
per, 223. 

Chapman, David, mentioned, 389. 
“Chapters in the Life of Willie Per- 
son Mangum,” cited, 326n. 
Charleston, bank resources, fallen, 

362; North Carolina trade in, 

6; Daily Courier, cited, 47n; 

Mercury, mentioned, 65n. 
Charley, E. Clawes, article mentioned, 


men- 


5382. 

Chase, Adams Camp, No. 1, unveiled 
tablet, 300. 

Chase, H. W., accepted presidency, 
530. 

“Chasing Vanishing Folk-Songs 


Through Blue Ridge Mountains 
of North Carolina,” article men- 
tioned, 171. 

Chavis, John, churches assessed to 
support, 338; early life, 327. 

Cheraw Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Club, organized, 207. 

Christiansbrunn, North Carolina set- 
tlers lived at, 4. 

Christensen, A. M. H., Afro-American 
Folk Lore, cited, 62n. 

Church Library establishment in 
North Carolina, 94. 

Church of England Ministers in pro- 
vince, 10. 
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Civil War and Reconstruction in Ala- 
bama, cited, 355n. 

Civil War services of North Carolin- 
ians, 34. 

Claiborne, W. C. C., letter of, 469. 

Clark, Daniel, series of letters of, 469. 

Clark, John D., appointment and ser- 
vice, 20; wounded at battle of 
Palo Alto, and drowned in 
Mississippi River, 32. 

Clark, Thomas, dead, 517. 

Clark, Thomas D., fellow at Duke, 
427; wrote article, 174. 

Clark of the Ohio, reviewed, 419. 

Clay, Mrs. C. C., mentioned, 157. 

Clay, Henry, sketch of, 485n. 

Clayton, George W., resigned from 
Academy, 36, 

Clemson, Thomas G., advocated scien- 
tific agricultural education, 207. 

Clifton, Nora, fulfilled requirements 
for degree, 429. 

Clinton, DeWitt, sketch of, 487n. 

Clisby, Joseph, South Carolina editor, 
220. 

Clopton, Samuel C., copy of book in 
hands of, 366. 

Coggins, I. P., on executive committee, 
323. 

Coker, W. C., guided masses into prac- 
tical farming, 207. 

Collet, John, map mentioned, 435. 

Collin, Nicholas, sketch of, 505n; 
wrote essays, 505. 

Colomb, R. W., wrote article, 174. 

Colonial Records of North Carolina, 
cited, 178n, 435n. 

Colwick, S. H., first organizer, 306; 
organized first local Farmers’ 
Union, 308. 


Columbia Phoenix, opposed to law, 
360. 

Combs, Gilbert Reynolds, gave lecture, 
169. 


Comer, John, mentioned, 370n. 

Concord Times, cited, 448n. 

Confederate States Army, number of 
North Carolina graduates to 


oin, 35; men joined, 23. 
, 
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Conference of Historical Societies, 
held meeting 298. 

Connecticut, population and size, 407. 

Conner, Henry W., mentioned, 494n. 

Connick, Stephen, dead, 287. 

Connor, R. D. W., delivered address, 
173, 299; reviewed, Marshal 
Ney: Before and After Evrecu- 
tion, 288; reviewed, The Memor- 


abilia of Fifty Years, 1877- 
1927, 289. 
Constitutional Growth Under the 


Fourteenth Amendment, article 
mentioned, 431. 

Constitution Making in Indiana. A 
Source Book of Constitutional 
Documents with Historical In- 
troduction and Critical Notes, 
received, 528. 

Contantony, mentioned, 394. 

Cook, H. T., work cited, 352n. 

Cook, William, mentioned, 375. 

Cooke, James H., standing in class at 
Academy, 26. 

Cooke, James W., appointment and 
service, 16. 

Coon, C. L., work cited, 400n. 

Cotterill, R. S., article by, 431. 

Coulter, E. Merton, on program, 299. 

Corbin, Francis, Granville’s agent in 
North Carolina, 3. 

Corbin, John, The Unknown Washing- 
ton, received, 424. 

Corbitt, D. L., edited documents, His- 
torical Notes, 148-154, 283-287, 
400-413, 505-517. 

Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 
George McDuffie and Charles 
Fisher, Relative to the Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1824, docu- 
ments edited by A. R. Newsome, 
477-504. 

Cory, Abram E., on program, 173. 

Cox, Albert L., made address on 
memorial day, 429. 

Cox, Nathaniel, letter from, 470. 

Coxe, Elizabeth Allen, Memories of a 
South Carolina Plantation Dur- 
ing the War, cited, 69n. 
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Cowan, Robert V., appointed from 
North Carolina, 37. 

Craven, Avery O., article by, 430. 

Crawford, William H., sketch of 
career, 4777. 

Crell, L., signed report, 106, 116, 131, 
141. 

Crescent, files of mentioned, 471. 

Crittenden, Charles Christopher, arti- 
cle, The Seacost in North Caro- 
lina History, 1763-1789, 433- 
442; received degree, 429. 

Crosby, W. C., chairman of the educa- 
tional committee, 323; director 
of bureau, 461. 

Crudup, Josiah, electoral candidate, 
500n; sketch of, 479n. 

Crusoe, John, poll holder, 186. 

Cruzat, Mrs. H. H., translating French 
documents, 463. 

Culmer, Frederic A., 
tioned, 582. 

Currituck County, records from, 5382. 

Curtie, Merle Eugene, The American 
Peace Crusade, 1815-1860, re- 
ceived, 167; reviewed, 416. 


article men- 


D 


Dade’s Massacre, mentioned, 30. 

Dag, Valentin, delegate, 128. 

Dallas, George M., mentioned, 4787. 

Dancy, Francis L., appointment and 
service, 17; became Adjutant 
General of Florida, 36; stand- 
ing in class at Academy, 26. 

Daniel, Charles, minister, 376; short 
sketch of, 376. 

Daniel, Junius, appointed, 15; ap- 
pointment and service, 21; tab- 
let erected in honor of, 172. 

Daniels, Frank A., delivered address, 
172. 

Daniels, Jonathan, awarded fellow- 


ship, 428. 

Daniels, Josephus, delivered address, 
301; on committee, 300; Mrs. 
Josephus, elected vice-president, 
169. 

Daniels, Winthrop M., article by, 430. 
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Dare, Virginia, memorial to, 531. 

Dart, Henry P., preparing calendar 
of collections, 463. 

Daspit, Francisco, marriage contract 
mentioned, 466. 

Daser, Frederick, located in Charles- 
ton, 92. 

Date of the First Settlement of Lez- 
ington, Kentucky, article men- 
tioned, 302. 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, North Carolina division 
held conference, 428. 

Daunoy, Carlos Felipe Favre, mar- 
riage contract, mentioned, 466. 

Davenport, Henry, appointed from 
North Carolina, 33. 

Davidson, Augustus W., died while a 
cadet, 25. 

Davidson, Elizabeth, at Duke, 427. 

Davidson, William, letter from, 494; 
sketch of, 479n. 

Davis, Elnathan, short sketch of, 390. 

Davis, James, not qualified, 184. 

Davis, Jefferson, mentioned, 38, 39; 
Mrs. Jefferson, mentioned, 157. 

Davis, John B., article mentioned, 532. 

Davis, Matthew L., appointment and 
service, 21. 

Dawson, Jesse A., sketch of, 502n. 

Dawson, John G., on program, 173. 

Dawson, William Johnston, dead, 410. 

De Bow’s Review, cited, 3538n; com- 
plete file of, 474; mentioned, 63. 

Delap, Simeon A., article cited, 447n; 
work cited, 3077. 

De La Vergne, H. J., left file to the 
Society, 470. 

Delaware Indians, attended Princeton, 
389. 

Delaware, population and size, 408. 

Delta, files of mentioned, 471. 

Democrat, files of mentioned, 471. 

Denton, Virginia, awarded fellowship, 
428. 

Desertion During the Civil War, re- 
viewed, 294. 

Destrehan, Maria Elizabeth, marriage 
contract mentioned, 466. 
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Devane, Thomas, dead, 153. 

Dewey, Stephen, elected to the Assem- 
bly, 179. 

Diary of John Comer, cited, 369n. 

Dickerson, Mahlon, sketch of, 492n. 

Dickson, Maxey Robson, fellow in 
history, 531. 

Discussion of Proposed Amendments to 
the Constitution, essay, 505. 

Dixie after the War, cited, 51n, 354n. 

Dixon, Joseph M., delivered address, 
172. 

Dixon, W. R., on executive committee, 
323. 

Dobbs, Arthur, mentioned, 435; pa- 
pers received, 4380. 

Dodge, Richard I., appointment and 
service, 20. 

Doerr, Henry, delegate, 128. 

Drayton Hall, mentioned, 60. 


“Dr. Cyrus Lee Hunter, Leading 
Scientist of Western North 
Carolina,” article mentioned, 
171. 

Drew, William, sketch of, 499n. 

Dry, William, collector of customs, 


mentioned, 436n. 

Dudley, E. B., sketch of, 501n. 

Dunn, J. B., mentioned, 524. 

Dunning, William A., mentioned, 418. 

Dunton, Alice, fulfilled requirements 
for degree, 429. 

Durham Morning Herald, cited, 450n ; 
Sun, cited, 447n. 

Dusenbury, Samuel B., appointment 
and service, 16; standing in 
class at Academy, 26. 

Dutch Buffaloe Creek Congregation 
has money deposited to increase 
pastor’s salary, 120; letter writ- 
ten from, 92. 

Dymond, John, continued work, 464. 


E 


Early Phases of the History of Inde- 
pendence in the British Col- 
onies of North America, article 
mentioned, 174. 
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Easterling, Henry, short sketch of, 
372. 

Eckenrode, H. J., mentioned, 525. 

Economic Background of Southern 
Populism, article mentioned, 
430. 

Economic Bases of Disunion in South 
Carolina, reviewed, 292. 
Edenton Gazette, copies received, 175. 
Edenton sent representatives to the 

Assembly, 178. 

Education and the Maryland Consti- 
tutional Convention, 1850-1851, 
article mentioned, 5382. 

Edwards, Morgan, birth, education 
and career, 365. 

Edwards, Ogden, mentioned, 489. 

Edwards, Weldon N., diary of re- 
ceived, 430. 

Eggleston, G. K., wrote article, 174. 

Ehringhaus, J. C. B., delivered ad- 
dress, 531. 

Eiselen, Christian, delegate, 127. 

Hiselen, Ludwig, delegate, 127. 

Ellis, Hastings, teaching in summer 
school, 426. 

English Parliament passed act for 
colonization, 2. 

Era, files of mentioned, 471. 

Essay on the Bible, Medicine and 
Law, 283. 

Europe: A History of Ten Years, re- 
ceived, 167. 

Evening Democrat, files of mentioned, 
471. 

“Executive Journal of Gov. Sevier,” 
document mentioned, 168. 


F 


Faires, E. C., furnished information, 
456n; mentioned, 451; secre- 
tary-treasurer, 322. 

Fairfield Herald, cited, 54n. 

Faison, Paul F., resigned from Acad- 
emy, 36. 

Falkner, William, elected to chair, 
402. 


Fant, G. W., sent to organize North 
Carolina, 308. 

Farm properties in South Carolina, 
value of, 47. 

Farm Life Schools established, 446. 

Farmer, Hallie, article by, 430. 

Farmers’ Alliance, largest member- 
ship of, 305; Educational and 
Coéperative Union, no officer 
to be candidate for public of- 
fice, 306. 

“Farmers’ Movements in the Caro- 
linas and Virginia Prior to 
1890,” theses submitted, 429; 
Union, advocated measures, 
450; Union, first local organized 
at Boiling Springs, 308; Union, 
balances, 309; Union, fostered 
coéperation, 453; Union, sup- 
ported bill, 450; Union swept 
over the South, 305. 

Farrand, Max, director of the Hunt- 
ington Library, 530. 

Fayetteville Observer, copy received, 
175. 

Federal Union, files of mentioned, 221. 

Fifty Famous Letters of History, re- 
ceived, 424. 

“First Administration of Goy. An- 
drew Johnson,’ article men- 
tioned, 168. 

Fisher, Charles, letter from, 502; let- 
ter to, 480, 483, 484, 490, 494, 
497, 499; sketch of career, 477n. 

Fishers, Commodore B., work cited, 
315n. 

Fishing-Creek, location, members, min- 
ister and salary, 375. 

Flack, R. W., on committee, 300. 

Flanders, Ralph B., article, News- 
papers and Periodicals in the 
Washington Memorial Library, 
Macon, Georgia, 220-223. 

Fleming, W. L., work cited, 355n. 

Flint, Thomas M., taught school, 240. 

Flournoy, R. W., South Carolina edi- 
tor, 221. 
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Flowers, Robert L., chairman of com- 
mittee, 299-300. 

Forbes, R. N., diary of, received, 430. 

Forney, Daniel M., sketch of, 479n. 

Forney, John H., appointment of, 22; 
mentioned, 23. 

Forney, Peter, sketch of, 479”. 

Forsythe, Robert S., article mentioned, 
431. 

Fort Caswell, construction work men- 
tioned, 23. 

Fort Dobbs, pottery shipped to, 7. 

Fort King, Florida, mentioned, 30. 

Fort Sumter, article mentioned, 174. 

Forrest, N. B., dispatches to, 470. 

Founding of the American Republic, 
mentioned, 522. 

Fox, William F., work cited, 353n. 

Fraenk, William, delegate, 128. 

Franklin County, records from, 532. 

Frank, Grady C., appointment as 
Rhodes Scholar, 300. 

Frazier, E. Franklin, article by, 481. 

Freedmen’s Bureau, given special re- 
lief fund, 357; had land in pos- 
session, 353. 

Fries, Adelaide L., article, The Mora- 
vian Contribution to Colonial 
North Carolina, 1-14; edited 
records, 290; read paper, 169; 
supplied letters, 151. 

From the Rapidan to the James: the 
Wilderness, article mentioned, 
174. 

Fuchs, Dewald, delegate, 127. 

Fuchs, Philipp, delegate, 128. 

Fulsher, William, mentioned, 383; 
signed petition, 369n. 

Funderburk, Robert Steele, received 
degree, 529. 

Furman, Alester G., owns 
copy of book, 366. 


original 


G 
Gale, Christopher, tablet unveiled in 
honor of, 426. 
Gale, Joseph, mentioned, 500n, 503n ; 
wrote editorial, 3483; wrote in 
Raleigh Register, 339. 
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Galpin, W. F., reviewed, The Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade, 1815-1860, 
416. 

Gano, John, mentioned, 370. 

Gardner, Governor O. Max, made ap- 
pointment, 430; presented Li- 
brary, 172. 

Garner, George Lee, fulfilled require- 
ment for degree, 429. 

Garrard, Anne, fulfilled requirements 
for degree, 429. 

Garret, Deveaux, mentioned, 3 

Garrett, M. B., in Paris fall quarter, 
530. 

Gary, General, formed company to sell 
lottery tickets, 73. 

Gary, Nannie, presented tablet, 172. 

Gassitt, B. B., appointed on commit- 
tee, 430. 

Gaston County Union to build tele- 
phone system, 457. 

Gaston, J. McF., visited Brazil and 
brought back report, 64. 
Gaston, William, appointed, 15; ap- 

pointment and service, 22; men- 

tioned, 187; killed in action, 34. 
Gates County, records from, 532. 
Gatlin, Richard C., appointment and 


service, 18; mentioned, 35; 
service in armies, 43. 
General Baptist in North Carolina, 


393. 

General Robert E. Lee’s Horse Sup- 
ply, 1862-1865, article 
tioned, 532. 

Gentry, Curtis, Fifty Famous Letiers 
of History, received, 424. 

George III made contribution, 81. 

George Rogers Clark and the Revolu- 
tion in Illinois, 1763-1787, re- 
ceived, 167. 

George Washington, the Savior of the 
States, 1777-1781, received, 297. 

Georgia Citizen, files of mentioned, 
220; Journal, files of mentioned, 
221; Journal and Messenger, 
files of mentioned, 221; Messen- 
ger, files of mentioned, 221; 


men- 
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population and _ size, 409; 
Statesman, files of mentioned, 
222. 

German immigrants to North Caro- 
lina, 81; settlements in Guil- 
ford County, mentioned, 126. 

Germantown, Pa., tablets erected at, 
170. 

German Tracts concerning the Luth- 
eran Church in North Carolina 
During the Highteenth Century, 
documents edited by William 
K. Boyd and Charles A. Krum- 
mel, 79-147, 225-282. 

Gewehr, Wesley M., The Great Awak- 
kening in Virginia, 1740-1790, 
received, 297; reviewed, 524. 

Ghent, W. J., mentioned, 162; The 
Road to Oregon: A Chronicle 
of the Great Emigrant Trail, 
reviewed, 162. 

Gibbes, James G., work cited, 348n. 

Gibbon, John, appointment and ser- 
vice, 20; attained General’s 
rank, 44. 

Giles, John, recommended for an elec- 
toral candidate, 502”; sketch of, 
499n. 

Gillam, Henry A., tablet unveiled in 
honor of, 426. 

Filmer, Jeremy F., appointment and 
service, 19; career, 39; men- 
tioned, 35; standing in class at 
Academy, 26. 

Gilmour, Charles, dead, 517. 

Gist, Joseph, mentioned, 494n. 

Gixs, Nicolous, delegate, 127. 

Glenn, Edwin F., native of Greens- 
boro, N. C., 34. 

Goebel, Antony, delegate, 127. 

Goodykoontz, Colin B., and Williard, 
James F., The Trans-Mississippi 
West, received, 528. 

Goodwin, E. L., mentioned, 524. 

Gordon, J. H., letters from, 469. 

Graff, Bishop, mentioned, 2. 

Graham, Frank, elected president, 530. 


Graham, George, short sketch of, 382; 
signed petition, 369n. 

Graham, William, appointed principal, 
329; delivered address, 429. 

Grange, largest membership of, 305. 

Granier, Jean, claims of, 469. 

Grant, Minnie, fulfilled requirements 
for degree, 429. 

Grantland, Seaton, established paper, 
222. 

Grassy-Creek, mentioned, 392. 

Great-Cohara, location, members, min- 
ister and salary, 381. 

Greene, Evarts B., and Richard B. 
Morris, A Guide to the Princi- 
pal Sources for Early American 
History (1600-1800) in the City 
of New York, received, 167. 

Green, John P., work cited, 202n. 

Green, J. Z., furnished information, 
456n; organizer-lecturer for 
North Carolina, 306, 322, 4437; 
quoted, 315, 317; resigned, 451. 

Greensboro Daily News, cited, 448n; 
Telegram, quoted, 307. 

Gregory, Mrs. Edwin C., appointed 
North Carolina director, 302. 

Greve, Harriet, member board of edi- 
tors, 168. 

Griffin, Clarence, issued booklet, 529; 
published pamphlet, 170; wrote 
article on history of newspapers 
in Rutherford County, 301. 

Griggs, Lillian B., accepted position 
at Duke, 427; librarian, Duke 
University, 529. 

Grube, Bernhard, poet and preacher, 
9 

Grumman, R. M., on committee, 300. 

Guilford County, records from, 532. 


H 


Hagood, Johnson, guided masses into 
practical farming, 207. 

Halifax Minerva, copies received, 175. 

Hall, Martha, awarded fellowship, 
428. 
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Hall, Thomas, dead, 154. 

Halls Wilmington Gazette, cited, 
287n. 

Hamer, P. M., member board of edi- 
tors, 168. 

Hamer, Philip M., reviewed, Economic 
Bases of Disunion in South 
Carolina, 292. 

Hamilton, Henry, his narrative, 420. 


Hamilton, J. G. deR., delivered ad- . 


dress, 299; edited work, 427; 
elected member of the executive 
counsil, 298; on committee, 300 ; 
reviewed, The Tragic Era. The 
Revolution after Lincoln, 518. 

Hammond, Harry, made survey, 200; 
“Report of Cotton Production in 
the State of South Carolina,” 
cited, 60n. 

Hammond, M. B., The Cotton Indus- 
try, cited, 57n. 

Hampton, Wade, a bankrupt, 354. 

Handbook of South Carolina, cited, 
54n, 

Hanleiter, C. R. published paper, 225. 

Hardt, Henry, delegate, 127. 

Harford, Elizabeth, dead, 412. 

Harmon, George D., teaching in sum- 
mer school, 426. 

Harnett, Cornelius, mentioned, 187. 

Harrison, Thomas P., elected vice- 
president, 169. 

Harrison, William B., began to pub- 
lish paper, 222. 

Harrod’s Old Fort, article mentioned, 
302. 

Hart, Josiah, mentioned, 3873; signed 
petition, 369n. 

Hartmann, located in Virginia, 110. 

Harvey, John G., appointment and 
service, 18. 

Harvey, Mrs. C. F., elected vice- 
president, 169. 

Harvard University, 
made use of, 417. 

Haskins, Charles, appointment and 
service, 19; killed in action, 
31. 


manuscripts 


Hawkins, George W., appointment 
and service, 20. 

Hawkins, Joseph W., sketch of, 501n. 

Hawkins, Wyatt, seconded motion, 
402. 

Haw-River, location, members, min- 
ister and salary, 389. 

Hay, Mrs. R. Duke, elected historian, 
28. 

Hayes, Johnson J., appointed on com- 
mittee, 430. 

Hayne, Paul, condition of, 354. 

Haynes, Herbert, dead, 517. 

Haywood, Burke, on committee, 300. 

Haywood, John, hat presented to 
Tennessee State Historical 
Museum, 302. 

Hazard, Lucy Lockwood, In Search 
of America, received, 424. 
Heath, Robert R., tablet unveiled in 

honor of, 426. 

Henderson, Archibald, article by, 302; 
delivered address, 170, 299, 531; 
mentioned, 515; reviewed, 
Clark of the Ohio, 419; re- 
viewed, The Capture of Old 
Vincennes, 419; reviewed, The 
Hero of Vincennes, 419; re- 
viewed, The Life of George 
Rogers Clark, 419; attended 
school, 326. 

Henderson, Bennett H., appointment 
and service, 17; standing in 
class at Academy, 26. 

Henderson, John L., attended school, 
326. 

Henderson, Thomas, published paper, 
401. 

Henderson County court house, tablet 
erected on walls, 170. 

Henderson, Kentucky, and the Story 
of the Transylvanians, article 
mentioned, 174. 

Henke, H. P. C., signed report, 106, 
116, 131, 141. 

Henry, James, made chairman, 404. 

Henry, Philip S., erected museum, 
425. 
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“Henry S. Foote, Mississippi Union- 
ist,” theses submitted, 429. 

Herald, files of mentioned, 471. 

Herring, Harriet L., Welfare Work in 
Mill Villages: The Story of 
Ecxtra-Mill Activities in North 
Carolina, reviewed, 164. 

Herring, Joshua, short sketch of, 382. 

Herrnhut Settlement, mentioned, 125. 

Hewes, Joseph, mentioned, 187. 

Hill, D. H., attended meetings of the 
Farmers’ Union, 320; papers 
secured, 532. 

Edward, owned a large tract of 
land, 202. 

Hill, Elias, quoted, 54n. 

Hill, Joseph A., candidate, 187. 

Hill, John Sprunt, accepted library, 
172; on committee, 300. 

Robert C., appointment and ser- 
vice, 21. 

Hinton, Charles L., mentioned, 504n. 

Historical Coliections in New Orleans, 
article by John S. Kendall, 
463-476. 

Historical and Genealogical Register, 
cited, 369n. 

Historical Notes, documents edited by 
D. L. Corbitt, 148-154, 283-287, 
400-412, 505-517. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
letters secured from, 532. 
Historical Study of Prices Received 
by Producers of Farm Products 
in Virginia, 1801-1927, received, 

424. 

History of Education in North Caro- 

lina, cited, 326n. 


Hill, 


Hill, 


History of Halifax County, cited, 
400n. 

History of North Carolina, cited, 
326n. 


History of North Carolina Baptist, 
cited, 3652. 

History of Science Society, held meet- 
ing, 298. 

History and Geography of Yancey 
County, published, 426. 
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Hitchcock, location, members, 
ister, salary, 372. 

Hobbs, Samuel Huntington, Jr., North 
Carolina, Economic and Social, 
received, 528. 

Hoey, Clyde R., appointed on commit- 
tee, 430. 

Hoke, Mary McBee, gave portrait, 5350. 

Hoke, William Alexander, his portrait 
presented to court, 550. 

Holbrook, Franklin F., St. Paul and 
Ramsey County in the War of 
1917-1918, received, 297. 

Holcombe, George, career of, 4877. 

Holland, R. 8., work cited, 357n. 

Hollinsworth, Stephen, mentioned, 380. 

Holmes, Francis S., made fertilizer 
available, 207. 

Holmes, James, appointment and ser- 
vice, 20. 

Holmes, Theophilus H., appointment 
and service, 17; mentioned, 35; 
services in United States and 
Confederate armies, 39. 

Hooper, William, mentioned, 187. 

Hoover, Herbert, accepted invitation, 
430. 

House, Robert B., on committee, 300. 

How Farmers Codperate and Double 
Profits, cited, 461n. 

How the Louisiana Purchase was Fi- 
nanced, article mentioned, 174. 

Howard, Charles H., quoted, 57. 

Howard, O. O., Sherman's orders, 347. 

Howe, Joe, contested election, 188. 

Howe, M. A. De Wolfe, work cited, 
348n. 

Howell, Andrew J., The Book of Wil- 
mington, received, 528. 

Hughes, Rupert, George Washington, 
the Savior of the States, 1777- 
1781, received, 297. 

Hunt, Thomas F., born in North Caro- 
lina, 33. 

Husband, Herman, mentioned, 385. 

Hutton, James, deed made to, 3. 

Hybart, Thomas L., candidate, 186. 

Hyde County, records from, 532. 


min- 
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I 


Indian Campaigns of 1876-1877, men- 
tioned, 44. 

Innis, James, dead, 152. 

In Search of America, received, 424. 

Internal Improvements in North Caro- 
lina, cited, 4417. 

Irby, W. R., presented gift, 463. 

Iredell County, records from, 532. 

Iredell, James, mentioned, 187. 

Iredell, James, Jr., tablet unveiled in 
honor of, 426. 

Iredell, James, Sr., tablet unveiled in 
honor of, 426. 

Item, files of mentioned, 471. 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, correspondence of, 
475; letters from, 469; sketch 
of, 487n. 

Jackson, Luther P., article men- 
tioned, 532; article by, 430. 

Jackson, W. C., on committee, 300. 

Jacques, D. H., advocate organizing 
Patrons of Husbandry, 215. 


James, James Alton, The Life of 
George Rogers Clark, reviewed, 
419. 


James, P. A., article mentioned, 532. 

James River Navigation Company, 
shares of stock given to George 
Washington, 329. 

Jefferson Davis National Highway, 
crepe myrtles to be planted 
along, 173. 

Jefferson and Hamilton, mentioned, 
518. 

Jenkins Ferry, battle of, 44. 

Jillson, W. R., article by, 302; wrote 
article, 174. 

“John Chavis: A Negro Teacher of 
Southern Whites,” cited, 326n. 

“John Chisholm, Soldier of Fortune,” 
article mentioned, 168. 

John Wesley: Scholar and Critic, 
article mentioned, 532. 

John W. Cotton Camp, unveiled tablet, 
300. 


Johnson, Andrew, mentioned, 76; 
policy towards the South, 157. 

Johnson, Chancellor, share system de- 
scribed by, 203. 

Johnson, Edward A., work cited, 326n. 

Johnson, Guion Griffis, read paper, 
169. 

Johnson, William, made motion, 402. 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, mentioned, 
40. 

Johnston, Ruth Y., wrote article, 174. 

Johnston, Samuel, mentioned, 187. 

Jones, B. H., at Duke, 427. 

Jones, Cadwallader, sketch of, 502n. 

Calvin, sketch of, 503n. 

Edward, mentioned, 187; his 

right to seat challenged, 185; 

tablet unveiled in honor of, 426. 

Jones, Francis L., appointment of, 22. 

Jones, Hamilton C., presented por- 
trait, 530. 

Jones, Horatio Gates, book borrowed 
from, 366. 

Jones, Richard, mentioned, 380. 

Jordan, F. B., wrote article, 174. 

Journal and Messenger, files of men- 
tioned, 221. 

Julius Charles University, mentioned, 


Jones, 
Jones, 


82. 
Julian, George W., diary mentioned, 
519. 


Justice, E. J., sent to hearing, 456. 


K 

Kalberlahn, Dr., mentioned, 2, 5. 

Keais, John L., appointment and ser- 
vice, 18; killed in war, 27; 
standing in class at Academy, 
26. 

Kearn, Conrad, mentioned, 398. 

Kearn, Hons, mentioned, 393. 

Keawee Courier, announced price of 
provisions, 358. 

Keener, W. N., on committee, 300. 

Kehukee, see Quehuky, 372; 
tion, see Quehuky, 398. 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, wrote article, 
174. 


Associa- 
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Kemper, Charles E., article men- 
tioned, 532. 

Kendall, John S., article, Historical 
Collections in New Orleans, 
463-476. 

Kendrick, B. B., publishes paper, 301; 
read paper, 169. 

Kent, Joseph, sketch of, 488n. 

Kephart, Horace, elected president, 
169. 

Kern, Leonhard, delegate, 128. 

Kerr, John M., appointment and ser- 
vice, 22; died, 36. 

Kettleborough, Charles, Constitution 
Making in Indiana. A Source 
Book of Constitutional Docu- 
ments with Historical Intro- 
duction and Critical Notes, re- 
ceived, 528. 

Killingsworth, Leaner, dead, 411. 

Kindervater, W. H., presented memor- 
ial, 531. 

King, Benjamin S., money paid to, 
339. 

King, Edward, quoted, 57, 74. 

King, Grace, begun publication of 
calendar, 464. 

King Cotton is Sick, article men- 
tioned, 302. 

King’s Mountain, celebration of battle 
of, 430. 

Kingsbury, Charles P., appointment 
and service, 19; standing in 
class at Academy, 26. 

Kluegel, G. S., signed report, 106, 141. 

Kluegel, Prof., compiling book, 111. 

Knight, Edgar W., article, Notes on 
John Chavis, 326-345; elected 
vice president, 169; work cited, 
326n. 

Kobel, Antony, delegate, 127. 

Kobel, George, delegate, 127. 

Kohler, John Daniel, mentioned, 516n. 

Kopp, Henry, delegate, 127. 

Kramsh, Samuel, letter from, 515. 

Krummel, Charles A., and William K. 
Boyd, edited documents, Ger- 
man Tracts Concerning the 
Lutheran Church in North Caro- 


lina During the Eighteenth 
Century, 79-147, 225-282. 

Kuester, Clarence O., acting chair- 
man, 430. 

Ku Klux Conspiracy (South Caro- 
lina), cited, 54n. 

Kunse, Prof., pastor in New York, 
110. 


L 


La Lorgnette, files of mentioned, 474. 

L’ Ami des Lois, files of mentioned, 
471. 

Le Cleric, Pere, manuscript mention- 
ed, 473. 

La Motte, Joseph H., appointment 
and service, 17. 

Le Passetemps, files of mentioned, 
474. 

Lacy, Benjamin Rice, portrait of, 
presented to State, 173. 

Lacy, Drury, mentioned, 334. 

Lafayette de Marquis, land owned by, 
469. 

Landree, H. C., at Duke, 427. 

Lane, Joseph, born in North Carolina, 
34. 

Lane, Tilden, an exhorter, 384. 

“Langdon Cheves of South Carolina,” 
theses submitted, 429. 

Lanning, John T., awarded fellowship, 
426, 428. 

Lapp, Johannes, delegate, 128. 

Laprade, W. T., article mentioned, 
532; on committee, 300; re- 
viewed The War of Independ- 
ence—American Phase, 522; 
teaching in summer school, 426. 

Laroque, Mrs. W. D., on program, 173. 

Lamb, C. H., article by, 302. 

Laughlin, Sceva Bright, article by, 
302; wrote article, 174. 

Lauman, George, dead, 517. 

Laurensville Herald, quoted, 70n. 

Law, David, Sr., delegate, 127. 

Law, David, Jr., delegate, 127. 

Law Tales for Laymen and Wayside 
Tales from Carolina, cited, 
326n. 
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Lay, Lucy, reviewed, Public Poor Re- 
lief in North Carolina, 413. 

Layrle, Christopher, sent as commis- 
sioner to Europe, 81. 

Leaders in the Desert, article men- 
tioned, 174. 

Leake, Walter F., sketch of, 501n. 

Leatherman, Daniel, minister on 
North branch of Pedee, 371. 

Lebreton, Juan Baptiste Cezaire, 
killed, 466. 

Ledbetter, Henry, short reference to, 
380. 

Lee, Charles C., appointment and ser- 
vice, 21; standing in class at 
Academy, 26. 

Lee, A. C., on committee, 300. 

“Legion of Winston-Salem Writers is 
Steadily Growing,” article men- 
tioned, 171. 

Leigh, Mary, dead, 517. 

Leonard, J. C., elected vice president, 
169. 

Letters from Port Royal, cited, 49n. 
Letters of Richard D. Arnold, M.D., 
1808-1876, received, 297. 

Lewis, G. L., letters to, 470. 

Lewis, Nell Battle, article by, 302. 

Lewis, Samuel, map mentioned, 435. 

Letters and Diary of Laura M. Towne, 
cited, 357n. 

Liberty Hall, formerly Augusta Acad- 
emy, 329; Academy, stock given 
to, 329. 

Liberty, Essay on Political and Re- 
ligious, 285. 

“Life in East Tennessee near the End 
of Eighteenth Century,” arti- 
cle mentioned, 168. 

Life of George Washington, cited, 
148n. 

Life and Labor in the Old South, 
reviewed, 158. 

Life and Letters of Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson, cited, 69n. 

Lilly, Edmund, an exhorter, 387. 

Lindsey, R. L., on committee, 300. 


Lineberger, Mrs. A. C., appointed on 
committee, 430. 

Linker, Bob White, acknowledgment 
to, 46n,. 

Little River, location, members, min- 
ister, and salary, 387. 

Live Stock Trade between Kentucky 
and the South, article men- 
tioned, 174. 

Lockwood's Folly, mentioned, 392. 

Loesch, Jacob, mentioned, 2; to see 
laws were kept, 14. 

London Morning Advertiser, men- 
tioned, 419. 

London, Mrs. Henry A., presented the 
portrait, 428. 

Long, Edgar, president of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, 321. 

Long, Edwin R., appointment and 
service, 17; mentioned, 37. 
Long, John O., resigned from army, 

37. 

Lonn, Ella, Desertion During the Civil 
War, reviewed, 294. 

Loomis, Charles P., article, The Rise 
and Decline of the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union, 305-325; 
article, Activities of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union, 443- 
462. 

Louisiana Gazette, files of mentioned, 
471; Historical Quarterly, pub- 
lished calendar, 464; historical 
material found in New Orleans, 
463. 

Louisville in the Eighteen Fifties, 
article mentioned, 532. 

Love, Robert, sketch of, 501n. 

Love, Thomas, sketch of, 500n. 

Lovejoy, George S., resigned from 
Academy, 36. 

Lower-Fishing Creek, location, mem- 
bers, minister and salary of, 
376. 


Lusk, V. S., papers secured, 532. 


Luttrell, Laura, member board of edi- 
tors, 168. 





er 
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Mc 


M’Culloch, Benjamin, dead, 153. 

MacFayden, Elizabeth, at Duke, 427. 

MacKinney, Loren C., accepted pro- 
fessorship, 530. 

MacLaine, Archibald, mentioned, 187. 

MacNeill, Ben Dixon, article by, 302. 

McCrary, J. R., presided at exercises, 
171. 

McCurdy, Hilda, instructor, 426. 

McDonogh, John, letters by, 474; let- 
ters collected, 476. 

McDuffie, George, letter from, 485, 486, 
488, 489, 490, 492; sketch of, 
479n. 

McDuflie, Penelope, work cited, 326n. 

McGehee, George W., standing in class 
at Academy, 25. 

McIver, Colin, taught at Fayetteville 
Academy, 340. 

McIver, George W., article, North 
Carolinians at West Point Be- 
fore the Civil War, 15-45. 

Mcliwaine, H. R., reviewed, The Great 
Awakening in Virginia, 1740- 
1790, 524. 

McKee, Mrs. E. L., elected president, 
173. 

McKenzie, William, appointment and 
service, 16. 

McKenzie, Samuel, appointment and 
service, 16; died of disease, 31. 

McLaurine, Haywood F., 
hat, 302. 

McLean, Angus W., delivered address, 
173. 

MeNeill, William Gibbes, appointment 
and service, 16; career, 29. 

McPheeters, taught at Raleigh Acad- 
emy, 340. 

McRae, Alexander, appointment and 
service, 20; killed in war, 35; 
killed, 44. 

McRee, Samuel, appointment and ser- 
vice, 16; in Quartermaster’s 
Department, 33. 


presented 
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McRee, William, appointment and 
service, 15; birth and record, 
27; death, 28. 

McRoberts, Archibald, mentioned, 386. 


M 


Maas, Melvin J., made address, 428. 

Mabry, William A., at Duke, 427. 

Mackay, Dorothy Louise, to teach at 
Duke, 426. 

Macon, Nathaniel, sketch of career, 
478n. 

Macon Advertiser and Agricultural 
and Mercantile Intelligencer, 
files of mentioned, 222. 

Macon Daily Enterprise, files of men- 
tioned, 223; Telegraph, files of 
mentioned, 220. 

Madison, Dolly Payne, tablet unveiled 
at Guilford College, 428. 
Manchester, Alan K., received degree, 

429. 

Mangum, Priestly 
school, 326. 

Mangum, Willie Person, attended 
school, 326; part of letter to, 
quoted, 339. 

Manly, Charles, attended school, 326. 

Manning, David A., appointment and 
service, 18. 

Manning, Thomas G., tablet unveiled 
in honor of, 426. 

Manteo, memorial to, 531. 


Hinton, attended 


Manumission in Certain Virginia 
Cities, article mentioned, 532. 
Marching with Sherman. Passages 


from the Letters and Campaign 
Diaries of Henry Hitchcock, 
cited, 348n. 
Markland, Charles, short sketch of, 
392. 
Markley, Abraham, 


merchant men- 


tioned, 128. 

Marriage Bonds of Tryon and Lincoln 
Counties, North Carolina, men- 
tioned, 531. 

Marsh, Benjamin, gained confidence 
of the North Carolina Union, 
452. 
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Marshall, Frederick William, letter to, 
516. 

Marshall, Daniel, mentioned, 386. 

Marshall Ney: Before and After Evxe- 
cution, reviewed, 288. 

Martin, Alexander, letter from, 516. 

Martin, Frank, on committee, 300. 

Martin, James G., appointment and 
service, 19; standing in class 
at Academy, 26; services to 
State, 43. 

Martin, William, sketch of, 501n. 

Maryland, mentioned convention of, 
505. 

Maryland, ratified the constitution, 
505”; population and size, 409. 

Mason, S. T., praised, 403. 

Massachusetts, convention of, men- 
tioned, 505; ratified the consti- 
tution, 505n; population and 
size, 407. 

Matchipungo, mentioned, 394. 

Mathews, Maxine, article by, 431. 

Maxent, Gilbert Antoine de St., suc- 
cession of, 469. 

Mayer, Christian, delegate, 129. 

Meares, Gaston, admitted from North 
Carolina, 37; killed in battle, 
38. 

Mebane, John A., appointment and 
service, 20. 

Mebane, James, electoral candidate, 
500n, 

Mecklenburg County Union, illustrated 
work, 457; County, resolutions 
of, 404. 

Meglamre, John, mentioned, 378; short 
sketch of, 373. 

Meherin, mentioned, 394. 

Memorabilia of Outward 
quoted, 9. 

Memories of General William T. Sher- 
man, cited, 347n. 

Memories of a South Carolina Planta- 
tion .During the War, cited, 
69n. 

Meriwether, Robert, visited Brazil 
and brought report, 64. 


Affairs, 


ool 


Mexican War Service, 
linians in, 30. 

Michaux-Randolph Papers, 
532. 

Middleton Homestead, mentioned, 60. 

Miller, Benjamin, able minister who 
came to North Carolina, 3707; 
mentioned, 375. 

Miller, Pleasant M., letter from, 497. 

Millers’, Planters’ and Merchants’ 
Almanac, cited, 3552. 

Mills in Wachovia, 8. 

Mill, Patric Hues, “The Condition of 
Rice Culture in the South Since 
1865.” cited, 61”. 

Milton Gazette and Roanoke Advo- 
cate, copies received, 175. 
Milton Spectator, copy received, 175. 
Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal, copy 

received, 175. 

Minerva, copies received, 175. 

Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the 
North Carolina Division of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, 
cited, 444n. 

Mir6, Governor, dispatches of, 469. 
Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, held meetings, 298. 
Mission, History and Times of the 

Farmers’ Union, cited, 306n. 


North Caro- 


secured, 


Missouri Politics during the Civil 
War, article mentioned, 174, 
302. 


Mitchell, Alexander M., appointment 
and service, 18; held highest 
rank, 32; mentioned, 34. 


Mitcheil, Broadus, wrote article, 174. 


Mitchell, David Brodie, sketch of, 
485n, 

Mock, William, appointment and ser- 
vice, 18. 


Moniteur, files of mentioned, 471. 

Montanary, Elena, marriage contract 
mentioned, 466. 

Moore, Alexander D., killed at Cold 
Harbor, 36; resigned from 
Academy, 36. 
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Moore, Augustus, tablet unveiled in 
honor of, 426. 

Moore, A. B., reviewed Desertion Dur- 
ing the Civil War, 294. 

Moore, Maurice, contested election, 
183; mentioned, 187. 

Moore, Isabella, married, 151. 

Moore, John, short sketch of, 374. 

Moore, Samuel D. J., appointment of, 
22. 

Moore, William A., tablet unveiled in 
honor of, 426. 

Moore, W. C., quoted, 316. 

Moore County Union, to build tele- 
phone system, 457. 

Moravian Church baptise “Children 
of Friends and Neighbors,” 11; 
purchased land, 2; brought 
church to part of North Caro- 
lina, 10; congregations estab- 
lished in Wachovia, 11; pottery, 
7; treated Indians kindly, 9. 

Mordecai, Alfred, appointment and 
service, 16; native of Warren- 
ton, N. C., 27; standing in class 
at Academy, 26; took no part in 


war, 35. 
Morgan, Daniel, dead, 153; letters 
from, 469. 


Morgan Edwards’ Materials Towards 
A History of the Baptists in the 
Province of North Carolina, 
document edited by G. W. Pas- 
chal, 365-399. 

Morris, Richard B., and Evarts B. 
Greene, A Guide to the Princi- 
pal Sources for Early American 
History (1600-1800) in the City 
of New York, received, 167. 

Morris, W. A., an organizer in North 
Carolina, 308. 

Morrison, Cameron, appointed on com- 
mittee, 430. 

Morphy, Joseph, short sketch of, 388. 

Mouzon, Henry, map mentioned, 435. 

Murchison, Claudius, article by, 302. 

Murphy, Mrs. W. B., unveiled tablet, 
531. 

Music in Wachovia, 12. 


Mutzenbecher, Rev. Mr., mentioned, 
138. 

Myers, Mrs. A. G., appointed on com- 
mittee, 430. 

Myers, William Starr, delivered ad- 
dress, 169. 


N 


Nash, Francis, mentioned, 187; mor- 
tally wounded, 170. 

Nash County, records from, 532. 

Natchez, list of those killed by In- 
dians at, 467. 

National, files of mentioned, 471; 
Council for Social Studies, held 
meeting, 298; Cyclopedia of 
Biography, cited, 326n; Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Codépera- 
tive Union, North Carolina 
Division withdrew from, 542; 
Intelligencer, cited, 195n; In- 
telligencer, files of mentioned, 
471; Military Academy, estab- 
lished, 15. 

Nat Turner Insurrection, mentioned, 
336. 

Negro Stars in All Ages of the World, 
cited, 326n. 

Neisler, C. E., appointed on commis- 
sion, 430. 

Nelson, E. W., awarded fellowship, 
26; read paper, 299. 

Nelson, Richard M., appointed from 
North Carolina, 37. 

Nelson, Selden, wrote article, 168. 

Newbern, sent representatives to the 
Assembly, 178; Sentinel, copies 
received, 175; Spectator, copies 
received, 175. 

New Delta, files of mentioned, 471. 

Newell, John C., appointment and 
service, 16. 

New Hampshire, mentioned conven- 
tion of, 505; ratified the consti- 
tution, 505n; population and 
size, 406. 

New Jersey, population and size, 408. 

New Orleans Delta, cited, 64n; Picay- 
une, files of mentioned, 471. 
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New River, mentioned, 391. 

Newspapers and Periodicals in the 
Washington Memorial Library, 
Macon, Georgia, article by 
Ralph B. Flanders, 220-223. 

Newsome, A. R., accepted tablet, 172; 
appointed on committee, 430; 
delivered address, 171, 301, 426; 
edited documents, Correspond- 
dence Of John C. Cathoun, 
George McDufiie and Charles 
Fisher, Relating to the Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1824, 47T- 
504; elected secretary, 169; on 
committee, 300; presided over 
meeting, 299; welcome societies 
to State, 299; wrote article, 
171. 

New York, mentioned convention of, 
505; ratified the constitution, 
505n; population and size, 407; 
Observer, mentioned, 418; Trib- 
une, mentioned, 419. 

News and Observer, cited, 448n. 

Newse, mentioned, 393. 

Neyman, E. M. C., son of Marshal 
Ney, 289. 

Ney, Marshal, in North Carolina, 288. 

Nichols, George Ward, work cited, 
348n. 

Nicolai, Conon, mentioned, 120. 

Nissen, J. P., wrote article, 171. 

“Non-Resident North Carolinians in 
the Congress of United States,” 
article mentioned, 171. 

Norcom, Frederick, appointment and 
service, 16. 

Northampton County, records from, 
532. 

North Carolina Advocate, copy re- 
ceived, 175. 

“North Carolina and the American 
Colonization Society,’ theses 
submitted, 429; at the Cross 
Roads, article mentioned, 302; 
cadets appointed from, 15; 
Church Library, establishment 
of, 94; Church Reports, docu- 
ment reproduced, 231, 253 ; com- 


pared with South Carolina and 
Virginia in appointments, 23; 
cotton production in, 445; coast, 
length of, 434; division United 
Daughters of the Confederacy 
held convention, 173; Hconomic 
and Social, received, 528; 
Evangelical preacher in, 91; 
Farmers’ Union membership 
compared with the membership 
of the National Union and the 
South Atlantic Division of 
states, 311; Farmers’ Union, in- 
troduced into, 443; Farmers’ 
Union papers, secured, 532; 
Farmers’ Union, reasons for its 
growth, 315; Farmers’ Union, 
reached zenith, 323; Farmers’ 
Union, reasons for decline, 324; 
Folk Lore Society held meeting, 
168; General Baptist in, 393; 
German immigrants to, 81; 
graduates born in, but = ap- 
pointed to West Point from 
other states, 22; graduates in 
Seminole Indian War, 30; G. 
W. Fant sent to organize, 308; 
Historical Commission, acces- 
sions to the collections of, 174, 
430, 582; J. G. Armstrong sent 
to organize, 308; Journal, copies 
received, 175; mentioned con- 
vention of, 505; Moravians pur- 
chased land in, 2; “Mother of 
States,” article mentioned, 171; 
population and size, 410; rati- 
fied the constitution, 505n; 
Separate Baptist in, 383; silver 
service returned to, 530; Sen- 
tinel, copies received, 175; 
Spectator and Western Adver- 
tiser, copies received, 174; 
Table showing churches, min- 
isters, when constituted, dis- 
tance from New Bern, and num- 
ber of families, 394; towns 
enjoyed the right of representa- 
tion, 180; trade to Charleston, 
6; Tunker Baptist in, 393; 
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western part designated as 
heathen land, 2; W. A. Morris 
an organizer in, 308. 

North Carolinians appointed to West 
Point, 15-22; at West Point Be- 
fore the Civil War, article by 
George W. Mclver, 15-45; in 
Mexican War, 33. 

Norton, Clarence Clifford, The Demo- 
cratic Party in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, 1835-1861, re- 
ceived, 528. 

Notes on John Chavis, article by Ed- 
gar W. Knight, 326-345. 
Niissmann, Adolph, preacher in North 
Carolina, 91; sent as minister, 

81; wrote letter, 238, 240. 


oO 


O’Berry, Mrs. Thomas, accepted the 
portrait, 428. 

O’Connor, Mary Doline, work cited, 
354n. 

O’Kelley, James, memorial dedicated 
to, 174. 

O'Malley, Matthew, dead, 517. 

O’Reilly, Governor, arrival of, 465. 

Obituary Notes, 152, 287, 410, 517. 

Observations on Slavery and Priva- 
teering, article mentioned, 5382. 

Ogden, Warren C., fulfilled require- 
ments for degree, 429. 

Old Fort Harrod, article mentioned, 
174, 

Old Inns of East Tennessee, article 
mentioned, 431. 

Orr, Governor James L., mentioned, 
356; made appointment, 71. 

Our Women in the War, cited, 50n. 

Overman, Lee S., appointed on com- 
mittee, 430. 


P 


Padgett, James A., wrote article, 174. 

Palmer, Frederick, Clark of the Ohio, 
reviewed, 419. 

Palmer, Paul, notice of Maryland, 370. 

Parker, John J., delivered address, 
171. 


Parker, R. Hunt, delivered address, 
172. 

Parkman, [rancis, published book, 
162. 

Parks, Martin P., appointment and 
service, 17, 20. 

Parks, E. T., at Duke, 427. 

Parrott, Mrs. Jack F., on program, 
173. 

Parson, E. A., private collection, 475. 

Paschal, G. W., edited document, 
Morgan Edwards’ Materials To- 
wards A History of the Baptists 
in the Province of North Caro- 
lina, 265-399; made address, 

29. 

Patterson Collection, secured, 532. 

Patterson, John C., received degree, 
429. 

Pasquotank, location, members, min- 
ister and salary of, 377; 
County, records from, 532. 

Patrons of Husbandry, introduced in- 
to the State, 206. 

Peake, G. D., letter cited, 212n. 

Pearce, Haywood J., Benjamin H. 
Hill: Secession and Reconstruc- 
tion, reviewed, 414. 

Pearson, C. C., read paper, 299; re- 
viewed The Virginia Plutarch, 
520; teaching in summer school, 
425. 

Pease, Theodore Calvin, and Margue- 
rite Jennisen Pease, George 
Roger Clark and the Revolution 
in Illinois, 1763-1787, received, 
167. 

Pegg, C. H., instructor in history, 531; 
received degree, 529. 

Pender, William D., appointment and 
service, 21. 

Pennsylvania, mentioned convention 
of, 505; ratified the constitu- 
tion, 505n; population and size, 
408. 


Perry, B. F., refused to collect taxes, 
355; work cited, 351n. 

Perry, Bliss, Life and Letters of 
Henry Lee Higginson, cited, 
69n. 
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Peterson, Arthur G., Historical Study 
of Prices Received by Producers 
of Farm Products in Virginia, 
1801-1927, received, 424. 

Peterson, H. F., at Duke, 427. 

Pfohl, B. J., elected vice president, 
300. 

Philbrick, E. S., cited, 667. 

Phillips, Charles, mentioned, 328. 

Philips, Ulrich B., Life and Labor in 
the Old South, reviewed, 158. 

Pickett, Mrs. George E., mentioned, 
157. 

Pierson, W. W., read paper, 299. 
Pinckney, Thomas, Negroes accepted 
his terms to work, 198. 
Pittman, Thomas M., appointed on 
committee, 430; made address, 

29; mentioned, 369n. 

Poe, Clarence, meetings held in office 
of, 444; led race movement, 
450; supporter of the Farmers’ 
Union, 323. 

Political and Social History of the 
United States, cited, 416n. 

Polk, Leonidas, appointment and ser- 
vice, 17; mentioned, 35; stand- 
ing in class at Academy, 26; 
wounded, 38. 

Polk, Marshall T., appointment of, 22; 
lost a leg, 28; sketch of, 503n. 

Polk, William, sketch of, 499n. 

Ponton, Anna Maria, dead, 412. 

Poole, Frank K., collated copy of book 
with original, 366. 

Poor Whites and Negroes in the Ante- 
Bellum South, article mention- 
ed, 430. 

Poor Whites and Negroes in the South 
Since the Civil War, mentioned, 
430. 

Pope, Thomas, short sketch of, 373. 

Porter, A. Toomer, heard pleadings 
of sick children, 351. 

Porteus, Miss Laura, _ translating 
Spanish records, 463. 

Postman’s horse, article, 151. 

Potter, Henry, sketch of, 500n. 

Powel, William, mentioned, 376. 


Powers, Stephen, Afoot and Alone, 
cited, 63n. 

Presbytery assessed churches to sup- 
port John Chavis, 338. 

Price Current, files of mentioned, 471. 

Price, Jonathan, “A Description of 
Occacoke Inlet,” cited, 486n. 

Price, William, did work on French 
calendar, 464. 

Pridgeon, Matthew, dead, 153. 

Primrose, John, on committee, 337. 

Prince, Oliver H., South Carolina edi- 
tor, 220. 
Progressive Furmer, cited, 306n, 443n. 
Promoters, Patrons, and Subscribers, 
listed, 95, 112, 119, 135. 
Public Education in North Carolina, 
1790-1840, cited, 440n. 

Public Poor Relief in North Carolina, 
reviewed, 413. 

Purse, E. J., began publication of pa- 
per, 223. 


Q 


Quaife, Milo M., The Capture of Old 

Vincennes, reviewed, 419; The 
. Attainment of Statehood, re- 
ceived, 424. 

Quehuky (Kehukee), location, mem- 
bers and minister of, 372; As- 
sociation, sketch of, 398. 

Quick, W. H., work cited, 326n. 


R 


Rains, Gabriel J., appointment and 
service, 17; mentioned, 35; 
standing in class at Academy, 
26. 

Rains, George W., appointment of, 
22; appointed from Alabama, 
27; born in North Carolina, 27; 
standing in class at Academy, 


zt. 


Rains, Sevier M., killed in action, 34. 

Raleigh Register, mentioned, 500n; 
Times, cited, 446n. 

Ramsdell, Charles W., article men- 
tioned, 532. 
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Ramseur, Stephen D., appointment 
and service, 22; standing in 
class at Academy, 26. 

Rankin, Robert Stanly, wrote article, 
168. 

Ransom, Robert, appointment and 
service, 20; birth, appointment 
and service, 40. 

Ray, Samuel J., South Carolina editor, 


220. 

Raymond, R. R., Jr., wrote article, 
174. 

Read, C. L., appointed on committee, 
337. 


Records of Moravians in North Caro- 
lina, cited, 1n, 437n. 

Recollections of the Carolinas, cited, 
202n. 

Red-Banks, location, members, min- 
ister and salary, 380. 

Regimental Losses in the American 
Civil War, cited, 353n. 

Regulators, number of Baptists who 
were, 396. 

Reid, Whitelaw, opinion given to, 199. 

Religious Instruction of Negroes, 
1830-1860, article mentioned, 
430. 

Reminiscences of Public Men, Second 
Series, cited, 351n. 

Rencher, Abraham, attended school, 
326. 
Rentelmann, Christopher, sent as com- 
missioner to Europe, 81. 
Report from North Carolina, article 
mentioned, 302. 

Reports on Joint Committee on Recon- 
struction, cited, 52n. 

Republican, files of mentioned, 471. 

Revolutionary Services of Col. John 
Walker and Family and 
Memoirs of Hon. Felix Walker, 
issued by Clarence Griffin, 529. 

Reynolds, Mrs. W. N., appointed on 
committee, 480; made contribu- 
tion, 302. 

Rhode Island, population and size, 
410. 

Rhome, Jeremiah, short sketch of, 381. 


Richards, W. A., secretary to meeting, 
403. 

Richard Stanford Papers, received, 
430. 

Richard's Weekly Gazette—A South- 
ern Journal—Devoted to Litera- 
ture. The Arts and Sciences, 
and to General Intelligence, 
files of mentioned, 223. 

Riddell, William Renwick, article 
mentioned, 532; article by, 302. 

Rights, Douglas L., elected president, 
300. 

Rippy, J. Fred, read paper, 299. 

Rives, J. R., business manager and 
organizer of cotton and tobacco 
coéperative marketing in North 
Carolina, 323. 

Roanoke Advocate, copies received, 
175. 

Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, 
purchased Stratford Hall, 302. 

Robert, J. C., fellow at Duke, 427. 

Roberts, L. E., at Duke, 427. 

Robertson, Mathew, established paper, 
221. 

Robeson County, records from, 5382. 

Robinson, P. L., published paper, 222. 

Robinson, William G., appointment 
and service, 22. 

Robson, C. B., received degree, 529; 
received fellowship, 530. 
Rockwell, Paul Ayres, Three Cen- 
turies of the Rockwell Family 
in America, 1630-1930, received, 

528. 

Rogers, Charles G., appointment of, 
22. 

Rogers, Jacob, help establish places of 
worship, 11. 

Rogers, Thomas J., sketch of, 491n. 

Rogers, William, quoted, 365. 

Rogers, William Flinn, wrote article, 
168. 

Rondet, Francis, dead, 285. 

Rondthaler, Edward, became pastor of 
the Home Moravian Church, 
290; The Memorabilia of Fifty 
Years, 1877-1927, reviewed, 289. 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D., delivered ad- 
dress, 172. 

Rose, Robert Selden, sketch of 490n. 

Roschen, Rey., landed in Charleston, 
135. 

Roschen, Arnold, letter from, 257; set 
sail for Charleston, 121. 
Rothert, Otto A., article by, 302; wrote 

article, 174. 

Rothrock, Mary U., member board of 
editors, 168; wrote article, 168. 

Rowland, A. M., started paper, 222. 

Rowland, Edwin C., started paper, 
222. 

Ruffin, James, quoted, 55. 

Ruffin, William, member of committee, 
500n,. 

Rumph, Lois, accepted position at 
Hattiesburg, Miss., 427; read 
paper, 169. 

Rural Cabinet, files of mentioned, 
222; Carolinian, cited, 48n, 56n ; 
Sociology, cited, 447n. 


8 


St. Helena Island labor superintend- 
dents forced to yield to de- 
mands of freedmen, 56. 

St. Paul and Ramsey County in the 
War of 1917-1918, received, 297. 

Salem Archive Building contain pa- 
pers belonging to Moravian 
Church, 1n. 

Salisbury, pottery shipped to, 7. 

Sanders, Jennings B., The Presidency 
of the Continental Congress, 
1774-89. A Study in American 
Institutional History, received, 
424. 

Sandy-Creek, location, members, min- 
ister, and salary, 384; Associa- 
tion, sketch of, 399. 

Sandy Spring Grange saved farmers 
money, 2167, 

Sartain, Auxford S8., fellowship in 
history, 427. 

Saunders, Franklin, appointment and 
service, 19. 

Saxton, Rufus, to execute policy, 49. 

Shafner, Michael, delegate, 127. 


Schlesinger, A. M., work cited, 416n. 

Schmid, Adam, delegate, 127. 

Schmid, Peter, delegate, 127. 

Schneider, Martin, mentioned, 516n. 

Schools in Wachovia, 13. 

Schubert, Dr., mentioned, 6. 

Schurz, Carl, quotation from, 349. 

Scott, Henry L., appointment and ser- 
vice, 18; record, 32, 

Scott, Winfield, opinion of William 
McRee, 28. 

Seaton, William, published paper, 
401n, 

Seawell, James, candidate, 186. 

Seawell, Joseph Lacy, work cited, 
326n. 

Seawell, Henry, mentioned, 504n. 

Selling Missouri Mules Down South 
in 1835, article mentioned, 532. 

Seminole Indian War, mentioned, 27. 

“Separation of Church and State in 
Virginia,” mentioned, 525. 

Settle, Thomas, sketch of, 501n. 

Shaffer, E. T. H., article by, 302. 

Shallow-Fords, location, members, 
minister, and salary, 388. 

Shane, The Western Collector, article 
mentioned, 302. 

Shannon, William, prove cotton was 
profitable, 209. 

Shaw, Chandler, received degree, 529. 
Shaw, H. A., visited Brazil and 
brought back report, 64. 
Shepard, Charles Upham, made ferti- 

lizer available, 207. 

Shepperd, Samuel T., appointment and 
service, 21. 

Sherman, William T., march through 
South Carolina, made lasting 
impression, 346. 

Sherrill, George R., teaching at sum- 
mer school, 425. 

Shryock, Richard H., addressed con- 
ference, 299; Letters of Rich- 
ard D. Arnold, M.D., 1808-1876, 
received, 297; reviewed, Benja- 
min H. Hill: Secession and Re- 
construction, 414; teaching in 
summer school, 426. 
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Shuford, A. C., vice-president of the 
Union, 321. 

Sickles, Daniel E., issued orders, 360. 

Simkins, Francis B., article, The 
Problems of South Carolina 
Agriculture After the Civil 
War, 46-77; The Solution of 
Post-Bellum Agricultural Prob- 
lems in South Carolina, 192- 
219. 

Simms, William Gilmore, condition of, 
354. 

Simpson, Catherine, married, 150. 

Simpson, Mrs. D. E., at Duke, 427. 

Sitgreaves, Junius, dead, 517. 

Skite, Elizabeth, wrote article, 174. 

Skyes, John, dead, 153. 

Slade, Marmaduke J., South Caro- 
lina editor, 222. 

“Slavery in the State of North Caro- 
lina,” cited, 326n. 

Slocumb, Mary and Ezekiel, marker 
unveiled at graves of, 428. 

Smith, Alexander Silliman, received 
degree, 529. 

Smith, B. B., letter from, 499, 502; 
mentioned, 491n; sketch of, 
499n. 

Smith, Charles Lee, work cited, 326n. 

Smith, Culver H., teaching in sum- 
mer school, 427. 

Smith, Henry Louis, delivered ad- 
dress, 302. 

Smith, James S., made motion, 188; 
sketch of, 479n. 

Smith, Mary Phlegar, article, Bor- 
ough Representation in North 
Carolina, 177-191. 

Smoot, J. Edward, Marshal Ney: Be- 
fore and After Execution, re- 
viewed, 288; wrote article, 425. 

Social History of the American Negro, 
cited, 55n. 

Social Relations and Political Control 
in the Old Southwest, article 
mentioned, 431. 

Soelle, George, help to establish places 
of worship, 11. 


Soil of the South, files of mentioned, 
223. 

Sojourner, William, minister, 369; 
short sketch of, 373. 

Some Aspects of the Economic Condi- 
tion of South Carolina After 
the Civil War, article by R. H. 
Woody, 346-364. 

Somers, Robert, mentioned, 362. 

Sommers, Peter, delegate, 127. 

Something More of that Great Con- 
federate General “Stonewali” 
Jackson, and One of His Hum- 
ble Foiiowers in the South of 
Yesteryear, article mentioned, 
582. 

Sons of the American Revolution, ad- 
dress delivered before, 301. 

South Carolina Almanac for 1868, 
cited, 195n. 

South Carolina: A Home for the In- 
dustrious Immigrant, mention- 
ed, 71; cited, 352; Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Society, 
organized, 206; bank bills rated 
in New York, 363; compared 
with North Carolina in appoint- 
ments, 23; Improvement and 
Trust Company, promoting the 
making of small farms, 72; 
mentioned convention of, 505; 
population, 54; population and 
size, 409; ratified the consti- 
tution, 505n; value of farm 
properties, 47. 

South Carolinians living outside the 
State, 66; went to Brazil, 65. 

Southern Christian Convention, dedi- 
cated memorial, 174; Cotton 
Growers’ Association, out- 
growth of, 307; Relief Associa- 
tion sent aid, 357; Cultivator, 
cited, 75n; files of mentioned, 
223; Field and Fireside, files 
of mentioned, 223; Literary 
Gazette, files of mentioned, 223 ; 
Miscellany—A Family News- 
paper, Devoted to Literature, 
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The Arts, Science, Agriculture, 
Mechanics, Education, Foreign 
and Domestic Intelligence, 
Humor, files of mentioned, 223 ; 
Mili People, article mentioned, 
302; Museum, files of men- 
tioned, 222; Post and Literary 
Aspirant, files of mentioned, 
223; Statesman and Patriot, 
files of mentioned, 222; Trib- 
une, files of mentioned, 222. 

Southerland, Samuel M., appointment 
and service, 16; standing in 
class at Academy, 26. 

Southwest, location, members, min- 
ister, and salary, 391. 

Spangenberg, Bishop, selected site for 
settlement, 2. 

Spaugh, H. W., presented a deed, 300. 

Spaugh, Ralph, elected treasurer, 300. 

Spaulding, Philip, dead, 153. 

Spier, Morgan B., presented histori- 
cal account of telephone sys- 
tem, 300. 

Spucher, Geo., delegate, 128. 

Stacy, W. P., accepted portrait, 530. 

Staehr, Adam, delegate, 127. 

Stanford, Richard, papers received, 
430. 

Stanley, Ann, dead, 287. 

Star, files of mentioned, 471. 

Star and North Carolina State Gaz- 
ette, copies received, 175. 

State Gazette of North-Carolina, cited, 
287n, 442n; Literary and His- 
torical Association, held meet- 
ings, 168; Records of North 
Carolina, cited, 486n; School 
Facts, copies received, 175. 

States, files of mentioned, 471. 

Stearns, Shubal, short sketch of, 386. 

Steene, William, painted picture, 428. 

Steiner, Abraham, letter to, 515, 515n. 

Steiner, Jesse F., co-author, 413. 

Stokes, Mountfort S., military record, 
37. 

Stokes, Montfort, letter to, 488; 
sketch of, 4887. 


Stone, R. W. H., president of the 
Farmers’ Union, 321; papers 
secured, 532. 

Storch, Carl August, came to North 
Carolina, 82. 

Storch, Carl August Gottlieb, ordained 
as assistant pastor for North 
Carolina, 109. 

Stotz, Samuel, mentioned, 516n. 

Street, Nathaniel H., appointment and 
service, 16; resident of North 
Carolina, 36. 

Strong, John M., poll holder, 186. 

Stryker, Lloyd Paul, Andrew John- 
son: A Study in Courage, re- 
viewed, 155. 

Stuart, Jane, married, 150. 

Summers, Lewis Preston, Annals of 
Southwest Virginia, 1769-1800, 
received, 167. 

Sumter News, cited, 361n. 

Surgenor, William, mentioned, 375. 

Sutton, Mrs. Maude Minish, elected 
vice-president, 169; wrote arti- 
cle, 171. 

Swann, John, dead, 517; made motion 
in assembly, 184. 

Swift, Alexander J., appointment of, 
22; stationed in North Caro- 
lina, 23. 

Swift-Creek, location, members, min- 
ister, and salary of, 383. 

Sykes, Tom A., delivered address, 171. 


T 


Tannenbaum, Frank, mentioned, 165. 

Tanner, John, mentioned, 374. 

Tar-River, location, members, min- 
ister, and salary, 379; Falls, 
location, members, minister and 
salary of, 374. 

Tatham, William, eye witness to mov- 
ing sands, 434. 

Tatumn, Major, letters from, 469. 

Taylor, Carl C., work cited, 447n. 

Taylor, “Dick,” dispatch books of, 
470. 

Taylor, R. H., on program, 299; re- 
viewed, Life and Labor in the 
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Old South, 158; teaching at 
summer school, 425. 

Taylor, Tyre C., accepted portrait for 
State, 173. 

Telephone Pioneers of America, erect- 
ed tablet, 170. 

Templeton, J. M., held office longer 
than any other person, 322; 
information secured from, 444; 
mentioned, 307n. 

Text Books For the Youth of North 
Carolina, documents reproduc- 

ed, 85, 107, 117, 133. 

The Academy Movement in the South, 
cited, 326n. 

The American, copy received, 175. 

The American Peace Crusade, 1815- 
1860, received, 167; reviewed, 
416. 

“The Antecedents of the North Caro- 
lina Convention of 1835,” cited, 
177n. 

The Attainment of Statehood, re- 
ceived, 424. 

“The Baptism of Virginia Dare,” pre- 
sented to the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, 428. 

The Barbadians in Early South Caro- 
lina, article mentioned, 431. 

The Bechtlers and Bechtler Coinage 
and Gold Mining in North 
Carolina, 1814-1830, published, 
170. 

The Biblical Handbook for Independ- 
ent Readers, furnished, 111. 

The Blount Conspiracy, article men- 
tioned, 431. 

The Book of Wilmington, received, 
528. 

The Capture of Old Vincennes, re- 
viewed, 419. 

“The Career of Governor John Willis 
Ellis,” theses submitted, 429. 

The Carolina Federal Republican, 
copies received, 175. 

The Catholic Standard, files of men- 
tioned, 470. 

The Causes of the War of Independ- 
ence, mentioned, 522. 
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“The Colonial Clergy in Virginia,” 
mentioned, 524. 

The Columbia Phoeniz, cited, 3477. 

The Columbia State, cited, 348n. 

The Constitutional Beginnings of 
North Carolina, cited, 177n. 

The Coodperator, mentioned, 323; pur- 
chased, 461. 

The Cotton Industry, cited, 57n. 

The Country Visitor, files of men- 
tioned, 470. 

“The County Court of Northampton 
County, Virginia,’ theses sub- 
mitted, 429. 

The Critical Year. A Study of An- 
drew Johnson and Reconstruc- 
tion, received, 528. 

The Darker Phases of the South, men- 
tioned, 165. 

The Democratic Party in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, 1835-1861, re- 
ceived, 428. 

“The Early History of Cotton Manu- 
facturing in Cabarrus,” article, 
425. 

The East Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety’s Publications, No. I, 
table of contents listed, 168. 

The Elizabeth City Star, copies re- 
ceived, 175. 

The Farmers’ Union, cited, 315n. 

The Farmers’ Union Bulletin, edited 
by Union, 461. 

The First English-Speaking Trans- 
Appalachian Frontier, article 
mentioned, 532. 

“The First Republican Uprising in 
France (June 21-July 17, 
1791),” dissertation, 529. 

The Founder of Tennessee’s First 
Town: Major Jesse Walton, 
article mentioned, 431. 

The Founding of Harrodsburg, article 
mentioned, 174. 

The Founding of Lezington, Ken- 
tucky,, article mentioned, 174. 

“The Freemen of Port Royal,” in 
Atlantic Monthly, cited, 49n. 
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The Freedmen of South Carolina, 
cited, 49n. 

The Georgia Mirror, files of men- 
tioned, 222. 

The Golcanda, transported Negroes, 
55. 

The Granger Movement, cited, 307n. 

The Great Awakening in Virginia, 
1740-1790, received, 297;  re- 
viewed, 524. 

The Hero of Vincennes, reviewed, 419. 

The History of Banking in South 
Carolina, 1712 to 1900, cited, 
349n, 

“The Influence of Germany on Ameri- 
can Political Theory,” disser- 
tation, 529. 

The Journal, copies received, 175. 

“The Land System of Colonial North 
Carolina to 1754,” theses sub- 
mitted, 429. 

The Land We Love, cited, 207n. 

The Life and Letters of M. P. O’Con- 
nor, cited, 354n. 

The Life and Times of C. G. Mem- 
minger, cited, 63n. 

The Life and Work of Sequoyah, 
article mentioned, 532. 

The Life of George Rogers Clark, 
reviewed, 419. 

The Life Work of James Clement 
Furman, cited, 352n. 

The Manual of Civic Knowledge, be- 
ing compiled, 111. 

The Memorabilia of Fifty Years, 
1877-1927, reviewed, 2 

The Moniteur, Howard Library, pos- 
sesses copy of, 474. 

The Morning Herald, copies received, 
175; cited, 319n. 

The Morning Star and Catholic Mes- 
senger, files of mentioned, 470. 

The Moravian Contribution to Colon- 
ial North Carolina, article by 
Adelaide L. Fries, 1-14. 

The Most Practical Information, be- 
ing compiled, 111. 

The Nation, cited, 50n. 


The National Land System in the 
South, 1803-1812, article men- 
tioned, 4381. 

The Negro Slave Family, article men- 
tioned, 431. 

The Newbern Gazette and Political 
and Miscellaneous Register, 
copy received, 175. 

The New York Times Magazine, cited, 
326n. 

“The North Carolina Chain Gang,” 
first of series, 413. 

The North-Carolina Centinel and Fay- 
etteville Gazette, cited, 400n. 

The North Carolina Journal, copy re- 
ceived, 175; cited, 283n, 400n. 

The North Carolina Minerva, and 
Fayetteville Advertiser, cited, 
400n; purchased, 400. 

“The Oldest College West of the Alle- 
ghanies,” article mentioned, 168. 

“The Operation of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in South Carolina,” in 
Smith College Studies in His- 
tory, cited, 49n. 

The Oregon and California Trail, 
mentioned, 162. 

The Origins of the Paraguayan War, 
received, 424. 

The Papers of Randolph Shotwell, 
from the press, 427. 

The Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period, mentioned, 518. 

The Planting of the Church in Vir- 
ginia, article mentioned, 532. 

The Pomological and Farmers’ Club 
of Society Hill, organized, 207. 

“The Populist Party in North Caro- 
lina,” article cited, 307n, 447n. 

The Presidency of the Continental 
Congress, 1774-89. A Study in 
American Institutional History, 
received, 424. 

The Problems of South Carolina Agri- 
culture After the Civil War, 
article by Francis B. Simkins, 
46-77. 

The Proceedings of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical Society of 
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South Carolina, 1869, cited, 
207n. 

The Propagateur Catalique, files of 
mentioned, 470. 

“The Public Career of Richard Cas- 
well,” dissertation, 529. 

The Rhode Island American, men- 
tioned, 418. 

The Rise and Decline of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union, ar- 
ticle by Charles P. Loomis, 305- 
325. 

The Road to Oregon: A Chronicle of 
the Great Emigrant Trail, re- 
viewed, 162. 

The Rural Problem—or Why Farm- 
ers Should Organize and Stay 
Organized, cited, 315n, 460n. 

The Seacoast in North Carolina His- 
tory, 1763-1789, article by 
Charles Christopher Crittenden, 
433-442. 

The Second Administration of An 


drew Johnson, article men- 


tioned, 4381. 

The Selection of Biblical Narratives, 
announced, 111. 

The Solution of Post-Bellum Agricul- 
tural Problems in South Caro- 
lina, article by Francis B. Sim- 
kins, 192-219. 

The South, cited, 51n. 

The South in the Building of the 
Nation, cited, 61n. 

The South’s Lost Leadership, article 
mentioned, 174. 

The South Since the War, cited, 50n, 
350. 

The South Carolina Leader, cited, 
50n. 

The Southern States of North Ameri- 
ca, quoted, 57n. 

The Southern States Since the War, 
cited, 363n. 

The Spotless Company, handled busi- 
ness, 454. 

The Stamp Act in the British Col- 
onies, article mentioned, 532. 

The Star, beginning and career, 484n. 
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The Status of Slaves in Colonial 
North Carolina, article men- 
tioned, 174. 

The St. Helena, transported Negroes, 
55. 

The Story of the Great March, From 
the Diary of a Staff Officer, 
cited, 348n. 

The Sumter Watchman, quoted, 53. 

“The Tipton Family of Tennessee,” 
article mentioned, 168. 

The Tragic Era: The Revolution after 
Lincoln, received, 167; review- 
ed,518. 

The Trans-Mississippi West, received, 
428. 

The Unknown Washington, received, 
424. 

The Valley of Virginia, 1765-1782, ar- 
ticle mentioned, 532. 

The Virginia Plutarch, reviewed, 520. 

The War of Independence, American 
Phase, received, 297; reviewed, 
522. 

The Work of the Relief Societies 
During the Civil War, article 
mentioned, 174. 

The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
cited, 149n. 

Thom, DeCourcy W., article men- 
tioned, 5382. 

“Thomas H. Benton and William R. 
King,” article mentioned, 171. 

Thomas, John P., Jr., article by, 431. 

Thomas, John, gave land, 378; short 
sketch of, 379. 

Thomas, Lowell, The Hero of Vincen- 
nes, reviewed, 419. 

Thompson, C., partner in establishing 
paper, 222. 

Thompson, Charles F., collected ma- 
terial, 476. 

Thompson, Henry P., delivered ad- 
dress, 531. 

Thompson, Henry T., work cited, 
355n. 


Thompson, Holland, on program, 299. 
Thompson, Isabel, article by, 431. 
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Thompson, W. A., partner in estab- 
lishing paper, 222. 

Thompson, Zachariah, mentioned, 375. 

Three Centuries of the Rockwell 
Family in America, 1630-1930, 
received, 528. 

Three Creeks, mentioned, 381. 

Tift, Nelson, South Carolina editor, 
221. 

Tillman, Ben, leader of Farmers’ Al- 
liance, 218. 

Times, files of mentioned, 471. 

Times Democrat, files of mentioned, 
471; Picayune, files of men- 
tioned, 472;-.and State’s Right 
Advocate, files of mentioned, 
222. 

Timrod, Henry, condition 
work cited, 355; 
eated to, 538. 

Tinker, Edward Laroque, 
material, 475. 

Tosneot, location, members, minister 
and salary of, 378. 

Trade from North Carolina via Char- 
leston, 6. 

Traditions of Cross Creek and Rem- 
iniscences of Fayetteville, cited, 
186n. 

Trading Ford, tablet erected at, 171. 

Tranberger, David, delegate, 127. 

Transylvania, article mentioned, 302. 

Travis, Mrs. Edward, Jr., presided at 
exercises, 172. 

Trent, mentioned, 392. 

Trent, William P., work cited, 354n. 

Tribune, files of mentioned, 471. 

Tri-Weekly News, cited, 53n. 

Tropic, files of mentioned, 471. 

True Delta, files of mentioned, 471. 

True American, files of mentioned, 
471. 

Truett, George W., speaker at Home- 
Coming, 172. 

Tryon, William, visited Bethabara, 12. 
Tulane University, not active in his- 
torical collections, 463. 
Tunker-Baptist in North Carolina, 

393. 


of, 354; 
tablet dedi- 


collected 


Turner, Daniel,appointment and ser- 
vice, 16; record, and 
death, 29. 

Tyrrell County, records from, 532 


career 


U 


Union, files of mentioned, 471; Ban- 
ner, files of mentioned, 220. 

United and Foreign States in 
America, 406. 

University of North Carolina dedi- 
cated library, 172. 

Usher, Robert J., took place of Beer, 

473. 

Richard, help to 
places of worship, 11. 


Utley, establish 


Vv 
Van Deusen, John G., Economic Bases 
of Disunion in South Carolina, 
reviewed, 292. 
Landingham, Mrs. Ralph, ap- 
pointed on committee, 430. 
Van Tyne, Claude H., The War of 
Independence. American Phase, 
received, 297; reviewed, 522. 
Van Vieck Collection, secured, 532. 
Vance, Zebulon B., exercises held in 
honor of birthday, 429; 
member of Klan, 519. 
Vanhorn, Peter P., able minister who 
came to North Carolina, 370n; 
mentioned, 375. 

Vann, Mr. and Mrs. 8. C., tablet un- 
veiled in honor of, 429. 
Velthusen, Johann Casper, leader in 

missionary society, 82; signed 
report, 106, 116, 131, 141. 
Venezuelan Land Company, organized, 
64. 
Vigilant, files of mentioned, 471. 
Villere, Major, court martial of, 469. 
“Virginia Clergy during years 1774- 
°75-'76,”" mentioned, 524. 
Virginia compared with North Caro- 
lina in appointments, 23; men- 
tioned convention of, 505; popu- 
lation and size, 409; ratified 
the constitution, 505n. 
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Wachovia Historical Society held 
meeting, 300; mills in, 8; music 
in, 12; origin of name in North 
Carolina, 3; schools in, 13; 
trades of men who settled in, 
4; trees and shrubs growing in, 
6. 

Waddell, Mrs. A. M., presided at ex- 
ercises, 428. 

Wagener, John A., appointed, 71. 

Wagner, John, delegate, 127. 

Wagstaff, H. M., delivered address, 
169. 

Wallace, James, made clerk, 404. 

Walker, William, mentioned, 373; 
short sketch of, 376. 

Walkers, J. G., mentioned, 41. 

Wallis, William, mentioned, 370. 

Ward, Thomas, mentioned, 387. 

Warren County citizens, protest of, 
402. 

Warren, Lindsay C., publishes his- 
torical articles, 301; secured 
appropriation, 531. 

Washington, George, signed letter, 


404, 

Washington, Williams’ portrait of, 
148. 

Washington, William, short sketch of, 
380. 


Washington’s reply, 403. 

Washington’s Southern Tour, 
tioned, 515n. 

Washington and Lee University, grew 
from academy, 329. 

Watts, J. Washington, letters cited, 
212n. 

“Waughtown Rose and Declined with 
the Reign of Wagons,” article 
mentioned, 171. 

Wayne County Memorial Community 
Building, tablet unveiled in, 
172. 

Weaver, C. C., work cited, 441n. 

Webb, Edith, awarded fellowship, 428. 

Webster, A. J., article mentioned, 532. 


men- 
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Weeks, Preston Mangum, deny report, 
340. 

Weeks, Stephen B., work cited, 326n. 

Weekly Delta, files of mentioned, 471. 

Weekly Picayune, files of mentioned, 
471; Times, files of mentioned, 
471. 

Welfare Work in Mill Villages: The 
Story of Extra-Mill Activities 
in North Carolina, 
164. 

West Point Military Academy, estab- 
lished at, 15. 

West, Carl P., return to Yale, 425. 

Western Carolinian, copies received, 
175; mentioned, 479n. 

Weston, James A., wrote history of 
Ney, 288. 

Wheaton, Henry, sketch 

Whedbee, Thomas M., appointment 
and service, 20; standing in 
class at Academy, 26. 

Wheeler, Joseph, made proposal, 348. 

Wheeler, Junius B., appointment and 
service, 21; career, 44; stand- 
ing in class at Academy, 26. 

Whitaker, Mrs. Charles R., made ad- 
dress, 428; on program, 173. 

White, Kate, member board of editors, 
168; wrote article, 168. 

Who Burnt Columbia, cited, 348n. 

Wharton, Vernon Love, fellowship in 
history, 427. 

Why Cheap Labor Down South, ar- 
ticle mentioned, 174. 

Wiest, Edward, work cited, 452n. 

Wilcox, Cadamus M., appointment of, 
22; mentioned, 23. 

Wilkes County, records from, 532. 

Wilkinson, James, series of letters of, 
469. 

Williams, Mrs. Alfred, chairman of 
committee, 173. 


reviewed, 


of, 485n. 


Williams, George W., work cited, 
349n. 
Williams, Robert, native of North- 


ampton County, 369”; preached 
sentiments of Particular-Bap- 
tist, 369. 
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Williams, Samuel C., article by, 481; 
wrote article, 168. 

Williams, Solomon, appointment and 
service, 22; standing in class 
at Academy, 26. 

Williams, William, born, 149. 

William Byrds Histories of the 
Dividing Line Betwiat Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, pub- 
lished, 170. 

William Gilmore Simms, cited, 354n. 

Williard, James F., and Goodykoontz, 
Colon B., The Trans-Mississippi 
West, received, 528. 

Willis, Joseph, short sketch of, 383. 

Wilmerding, located in New York, 
110. 

Wilmington Centinel and General Ad- 
vertiser, cited, 486n. 

Wilson, Isaac, sketch of, 485n. 

Wilson, James Southall, wrote article, 


174. 
Wilson, Louis R., announced gifts, 
173. 


Wilson, Robert, wrote letter, 348. 

Wilson, Samuel M., article by, 302. 

Wimble, James, map mentioned, 435. 

Winnsboro Tri-Weekly News, cited, 
364n. 

Winslow, Edward Lee, made speech, 
186. 

Winston, J. E., wrote article, 174. 

Winston, R. W., reviewed, Andrew 
Johnson: A Study in Courage, 
155. 


Winston-Salem Journal, cited, 443n. 

Witherspoon, John, inaugurated at 
Princeton, 327. 

Wolfe, Thomas C., awarded fellow- 
ship, 428. 

Woodward, 8. A., sent to hearing, 456. 

Woody, R. H., article, Some Aspects 
of the Economic Conditions of 
South Carolina After the Civil 
War, 346-364; received degree, 
429. 

Woollen, C. T., on committee, 300. 

Wootten, William, dead, 517. 

Wright, C. C., member of the National 
Executive Committee, 322. 

Wright, Louis B., article mentioned, 
532. 

Wright, William H., appointment and 
service, 19; native of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., 27; standing in class 
at Academy, 26. 

Wayne, Waller, awarded fellowship, 
428. 


Y 


Yadkin and Catawba Journal, copies 
received, 175. 

Yancy, Bartlett, sketch of career, 
478n. 

Yates, Joseph Christopher, sketch of, 
486n. 


Z 


Zeringue, Maria Barba, marriage con- 
tract mentioned, 466. 





